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AUTOMATIC GAS BURNER 


Lights automatically when dryer fans are started. Tempera- 
ture holds at level set, remote controlled if desired. Mixture of 
gas and air automatically correct at every temperature. Made 
in 1 million and 2 million BTU capacities. Uses natural, or 


butane gas. 


OIL, FIRED FURNAC! 


! 
} 


Will burn practically all grades of free-flowing oil that do 
not require pre-heating. Automatic igniter. Automatic cut- 
off. Correct mixture at every range. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 











CONTINENTAL’S | 
New 90-Saw 
AIR BLAST GIN 





i 
N o cotton gin has ever set a higher standard 
of performance than Continental’s completely new 
90-saw gin. Incorporated in the design and construction 
is the cumulative experience and know-how of 120 years of 
leadership in the manufacture of all types uf gin machinery. This new 
gin has many new and exclusive features which make for additional ca- 


pacity ... superior moting ability . . . unexcelled samples and all around smooth performance. 





— CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA e DALLAS e MEMPHIS 





vatter February 4 the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





in Machine-Picked Cotton 


Here is the Allis-Chalmers Two-Row Cotton 
Picker at work. This same picking action will 
be available in Allis-Chalmers new One-Row 
Picker, 


The “picking fingers” of a mechanical cotton picker are its 
spindics. 

These spindles affect quality of cotton and ginning effi- 
ciency, just as the degree of skill and care in hand picking 
influences them. 

The Allis-Chalmers Two-Row Cotton Picker harvests 
cleaner cotton... with grades and quality normally compa- 
rable to hand picking. There are many more spindles in the 
picking area — they are long, grooved and barbless. They 
gently wrap up the lint from open bolls with minimum dis- 
turbance of leaves, grass, vines and stems, There’s less raking 
action, less staining of lint with mutilated green leaves, 
less damage to open bolls and less trash in the cotton. 

There's a minimum of knotting and twisting of lint be- 
cause the A-C spindle stops rotating during the stripping or 
doffing operstion — making cotton easier to gin properly. 

Yes, there is a difference in Allis-Chalmers machine-picked 
cotton. You'll see it at the gin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION ° MILWAUKEE 1, U. 
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BOARDMAN 


Convinced Me... 


| tHr’esa DIFFERENCE 
In Conveyor Boxes! 





\\ : 





“First thing I noticed was how slick those BOARDMAN 
conveyor boxes went up. They really had to be made 
right to be so straight and easy to put together. There 
was no bellying out in the middle, or waviness in the 
face of the flanges—something we've cussed a lot in 
other makes. And BOARDMAN boxes /ast /onger, too. 
We ran soy beans, pellets and cake through them last 
year, with less wear than some of our boxes showed 


from cottonseed. In my book, that’s the kind of differ- 


ence that pays off!” 


Another big difference you'll notice is the choice you 
have at BOARDMAN. Whether you like angle iron 
tops or formed tops, BOARDMAN has both. You 
might prefer spring clip covers because they come off 
fast and easy when you need to break a choke. BOARD- 
MAN has them, and three other cover types besides. 
You can have your choice of tough, long-lasting steel 
flanges or butt strap joints. Whatever you need in con- 
veying and elevating equipment, you can get it from 
BOARDMAN-—and it will be beffer! 


% COMPLETE SYSTEMS y% CONVEYOR BOXES 
% COVERS AND LININGS »% STANDARD OR SPECIAL CONSTRUCTION 
% GATES AND OPENINGS TO ORDER 
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Manufacturers of 


SUPERBEAST 


Fans 
Porta-Loaders 


Pneumatic Seed Cleaners 


Co. 
OKLAHOMA 


MElrose 88-5435 


OKLAHOMA CITY, 
a i re, A ee PH. 
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Four Tough Seasons 
without a Shutdown 


Alabama Ginner Predicts Four More Trouble-Free 
Seasons for 12,822-Hour UD-24 Power Plant 


Last year when a bumper crop kept 
gins around Opelika, Alabama hum- 
ming round-the-clock for three 
months straight, a four-year-old In- 
ternational UD-24 engine in the Tor- 
bert gin handled 4,242 bales without 
a moment’s downtime. 

Ginner C. S. Torbert tells the in- 
side stcry: “Our UD-24 ran 24 
hours a day, six days a week with 
no trouble and no special atten- 
tion. The way she’s perking, it 
looks like it will be another four 
years before an overhaul will be 
needed. There are 12,822 hours 
on the meter right now. 

“This engine gins four bales an 
hour for only 28¢ a bale, consid- 
erably less than it would cost us 
to operate with electricity in this 
community.”’ 

Call in your International Indus- 
trial Distributor or Power Unit 
Dealer today and learn how much 
you can save with International 
“Power that Pays.” 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


NO TROUBLE HERE. Ginner C. S. Torbert hasn’t had a moment’s trouble with this UD-24 engine 
in the 12,822 hours it has powered a 3-80 gin. 


INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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Fromthe 


WHEN HOMEMAKERS 
TRY different brands of 
margarine they sooner or 
later hit on Allsweet. Then 
their search for flavor sud- 
denly ends. For there is no 
artificial flavoring in All- 
sweet. Its flavor is delicate, 
natural. 

And no wonder. A true 
farm product, Allsweet is 
made from clear rich food 
oils blended—by an exclu- 
sive process—with cultured 
pasteurized skim milk. 

So always ask for Allsweet 
—the margarine with the 
delicate natural flavor. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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The Cover | PRESS suis. @| 


NOT ONLY is this issue a_ special 
one —the cover is special too. And 
because the pictures are described on 
the cover itself, we would like to use 
this space to say you will find much 
new thinking about cotton mechaniza- 
tion in the special material between 
these covers. Ginners and cottonseed 
crushers who read the articles are 
sure to have a much better idea of 
what may be needed in their own 
communities to make cotton produc- 
tion more efficient and, as a result, 
more profitable. 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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CASE 
EAGLE HITCH 
r ming, 


A wonderful new way of doing your farm work—that’s Eagle 
Hitch Farming. You'll save work, time, money with this vastly 
superior new way of mounting, driving, and controlling all manner 
of new implements and machines. You'll do better work faster and 
a lot easier than ever before. Visit your Case dealer and get a personal 
demonstration of Eagle Hitch Farming with new Constant Power 


ta) Take-Off, Constant Hydraulic Control, and new Self-Energizing 
A Double-Disk Brakes. 


Wy 
Pe 
y Fa 


Cuts Cotton Costs 


Save time in the barnyard, make time in the 
field with Eagle Hitch Implements. With 
most of them, you can stay right on the tractor 
seat while you hook up, adjust, unhook— 
hook up sitting down in 2 minute or so! 
Mounted 2-disk plow shown at right on high- 
clearance low-cost 2-plow ‘““WAH” Tractor 
does beautiful job whether soil is wet and 
sticky, baked hard, or in good tilth. Handles 
huge amounts of heavy trash. Rolls undam- 
aged over stumps and stones. Fits all three 
sizes of Case Eagle Hitch Tractors. 


Do two jobs at once! Save time and money! Plant 4 
rows of cotton with Eagle Hitch Buster planter . . . at the 
same time do a thorough job of weed-killing with 4-row 
cultivator mounted directly ahead of planter. Gives cotton 
a big head start over weeds. Fast 3-plow Case “DC” 
Tractor has power and traction aplenty for this double 
duty. Can be factory equipped for LPG fuel. 


Get rid of tough cotton stalks fast and cheap without 
wasteful, dangerous burning. Case Stalk and Vine Shred- 


der does a quick, clean job with 2 to 5-plow power on 
PTO. Also clears land of brush, controls pasture weeds, 
shreds corn stalks and potato vines, makes mulch of 
orchard trimmings . . . has dozens of big-paying uses. 


November 8, 


Eagle Hitch and Constant Hydraulic Control are stand- 
ard equipment on 14 models of Case Tractors in 3 power sizes 
—the fast 3-plow “DC” Tractors, the full 2-plow “SC” models, 
and the entire low-cost 2-plow “VA” Series. “D” and “S” 
Series have Self-Energizing Brakes, with Constant Power Take- 
Off available. Get a demonstration—see your Case dealer. 


Sitting on His Case 4-Section Rotary Hoe, Texan J. C. 
Shropshire tells Case dealer N. P. Kendrick how it helps him 
cut cotton costs: “Saves half on cultivating, half on hand hoe- 
ing. Gets rid of young grass better than anything else—on 
beds or flat land. Covers 80 to 100 acres a day. Never had 
anything to compare with 

it.” Ask your Case dealer 

about the 2-section lift-type 

rotary hoe for “WA” Series 

Eagle Hitch. 





SEND FOR FREE PICTURE BOOKLETS 
Case builds 25 great tractors and a full 
line of power farm machines. For cata- 
logs or folders mark here or write in 
margin any that interest you. J. 1. Case 
Co., Dept. L-36, Racine, Wis. 

Mounted 

Implements 

Stalk Shredder 

Rotary Hoe 

isk Harrows 


Eagle Hitch Eractonen 
O) 3-plow ° 
0D 2-plow “Ss 
0 Low-cost 3 ins “VAC” 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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MORE PROFIT 


mooen CARVER LINTERS 


DUAL MOTOR DRIVE 
RIGID « TROUBLE FREE + EFFICIENT 





CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


DIVISION OF THE MURRAY CO. OF TEXAS, INC. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Phone or write our nearest office 
MEMPHIS iss c. sutier street e ATLANTA roster street and sourHERN R. Rk. @ DALLAS 3200 cANTON STREET 
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“BUCKEYE” 


Moisture Register 
Designed Especially for 
Vegetable Oil Industry 


.--in the field....on the production 
line... in. the laboratory! 


NOW!... you can cut testing time and costs .. . speed up pro- 
duction . . . avoid waste of material . . . and waste of production man- 
hours. 

Just use the new “Buckeye” Moisture Register 

You'll find the ‘Buckeye’ faster! ... tests moisture content on 
the spot...handles all granular oil-bearing materials ... you cali- 
brate it easily yourself in your own plant... to give you very satisfac- 
tory, practical accuracy on the spot. 

It's inexpensive, too! . . . developed by one of the country’s lead- 
ing and largest cotton oil companies . . . used, proved in the field in 
thousands of tests, and improved constantly by them over a period of 
years. Now offered to the industry as a whole by Moisture Register 
Company... and guaranteed! 

So ...write for complete details. Our engineers are at your 
service in helping you solve your moisture control problems . . . and 
Buckeye’ meters are now in stock awaiting your demand. Price... 
$175.00 F.O.B. Alhambra, Calif. Fill in and mail the coupon... TODAY! 


. » (] Please send me one “Buckeye” Moisture Register at $175.00 F.O.B. 
18 Alhambra, Calif. 
i) \ ‘ [_] Please send me complete information on how | can make moisture tests 


i: 
+e i 4 
ata 


righ nd aa 


pL 3 
fi 4 


1} TT RONICA 


{ OUR COMPANY 


faster... at low cost... with the “Buckeye” Moisture Register. 


NAME TITLE 











Manufacturers of electronic STREET CITY 
moisture testing instruments for wood, 
paper, leather, textiles, and granular materials. WE ARE INTERESTED IN TESTING 


1510 W. Chestnut St., Alhambra, Calif. (material) 
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Clit 9 1T OFF 





Do You Have 
the Current | 


INTERNATIONAL 
GREEN BOOK? 


of cottonseed and 


(A directory 
other vegetable oil products) 
The new 1952-53 Edition is now 
available . . . containing complete 
and detailed information about the 
processing industry, 


entire oilseed 





both domestic and foreign. | 
| 


$7.90 | 


Delivered 





Do You Have 
the Current 


YOPP’S CODE? 


(12th Edition, Printed 1951) 


This book of telegraphic code 
words and phrases is used through- 
out the products and re- 
lated industries. The 12th Edition 
is completely up to date, and in- 
cludes many new trading terms. 


$10 


Delivered 


The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press 


3112 Commerce St. 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


oilseed 


Sees 


10 





The farmer’s young bride from the 
city was having a great deal of trouble 
making oxtail soup. Every time the wa- 
ter got hot, the ox would take his tail 
out of the pot. 

e e 

First Father: “Has your son’s college 
education proved helpful since you took 
him into the firm?” 

Second Father: “Oh, yes, whenever we 
have a conference we let him mix the 
cocktails.” 

eee 

The minister met Tom, the village 
ne’er-do-well, and much to the latter’s 
surprise, shook him heartily by the hand. 

“I’m so glad you have turned over a 
new leaf, Thomas,” said the good man, 
“IT was delighted to see you at prayer 
meeting last night.” 


“Oh,” said Tom. “So that’s where I 
was!” 
eee 
“Why is a bustle like a_ historical 
romance?” 
“ll bite.” 
“Both are fictitious tales, based on 
stern reality.” 
eee 
“Now look here, fellow,” the Army 
doctor snarled at the draftee, “you know 
very well you wouldn’t come to me in 


civilian life with a little thing like this.” 
“You’re darned right I  wouldn’t,” 
drawled the recruit. “I’d send for you.” 
e@ o > 
A man should not go around with a 
married woman unless he can go two 
rounds with the husband. 
eee 
An undertaker found a donkey lying 
dead in front of his premises, and went 
to inform the police. “What will I do 
with it?” he asked the officer in charge. 
“Do with it? Bury it, of course,” said 


the officer, laughing. “You’re an under- 
taker, aren’t you?” The undertaker 
looked him straight in the eye. “Cer- 


tainly I am,” he replied, “but I thought 
it only right to come around and inform 
the relatives first.’ 
eee 
Plea of Defendant’s Lawyer (who had 
murdered his father and mother): “Don’t 
send this poor orphan to the gallows!” 
eee 


Betty: “Last night I went to an army 
dance and became engaged to the cutest 
boy!” 

Sally: “How thrilling! What’s his 
name?” 

Betty: “But darling! you can’t ask a 


personal question like that right off!” 


eee 

“I feel awfully sad for you, old man. 
I tell you it’s hard to lose a wife.” 

“Hard? It's doggone near impossible!” 

eee 

At mealtime a little girl turned to her 
father and asked, “Why can’t we just 
say grace once a week, Daddy? Why do 
we have to ask for our daily bread every 
day.’ 

Her younger brother looking up in dis- 
gust, said, “Do you think we want stale 
bread?” 

eo. 

There is only one inns where you can 


find success without work—in the dic- 
tionary. 
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NINE DISTINCT TYPES 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


















FOR THE 
ELEVATION OF 
FREE-FLOWING 
BULK 
MATERIALS 


Designed for either 
vertical or inclined 
operation in the 
elevation of any 
free-flowing bulk 
material that can be 
conveyed by a 
horizontal screw 
conveyor. 

The Rotor Lift is an all 
metal, dust-tight and 
waterproof machine 
with fewer operating 
parts than other 
similar units making 
for less maintenance 


and greater efficiency. 
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For 44 years Southern 
Engine & Pump Company has 
been furnishing power units 
to industry. Hundreds of LeRoi 
engines installed by Southern 








are continuing to render de- 
pendable, economical service 

in gins of the Southwest. Re- 
placement parts and service at all 
branches. . . . Here’s what one operator 

says: “Since 1937 | have ginned some 40,000 bales 
of cotton with LeRoi engines, and my records show that my 
average cost has been some 1éc per bale. This figure includes 


the cost of natural gas, oil and repairs to the engines. With 


‘ : : : . . oars LeRoi 3460, th t rful 
this record | will assure you that | will stick with LeRoi, as it is iis engin tae ‘ 


SOUTHERN 


ENGINE & PUMP COMPANY 


my idea of a perfect gin engine.” 
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Men who depend 
on power...know 
they can depend 


y = CUMMING 


Every CUMMINS DIESEL 


is built not once but twice 





Textile men have learned to count on Cummins Diesels for dependable 
power day in, day out. 


What's behind this consistent reliability? One good reason is the fact 
that every Cummins Diesel is actually built twice. After initial assembly, 
and run-in testing, every engine is disassembled, inspected; then reassembl ¢ 
and tested again. 

This extra care—together with Cummins’ economy-proved fuel system 
and efficient parts and service organization—makes lightweight, high-speed 
(50-500 h.p.) Cummins Diesels a wise first choice for men who depend on 
power, Whatever your power needs, your Cummins dealer is the man to see. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Indiana ais 
Export: Cummins Diesel Export Co:poration, Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. « Cable: CUMDIEX 


Ui dea ls 
BE on leadere in lightweight, high-speed diesel power! 


TRADEMARK REG 


HIGH POINT, Cummins Diesel Sales & Service, Inc.: North Main Street Extension, High Point, North Carolina, Telephone 3702 and 6982. Branch: 1102 Hutchinson Avenue, P. O. 
Box 2083, Charlotte, North Carolina. Authorized Sales & Service: Morehead City Yacht Basin, Morehead City, North Carolina... ATLANTA, Cummins Diesel of Georgia, Inc.: 
1207 Howell Mill Rood, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia, Telephone Elgin 5728 and 5729. Authorized Sales & Service: A. & M. Garage, Savannah, Georgia; Georgia Supply Company, 
Savannoh, Georgio . . . BIRMINGHAM, Cummins Diesel Sales, Inc.: 609 North 9th Street, Birmingham 4, Alabama, Telephone 54-3327... . MEMPHIS, Cummins Diesel 
Sales Corporation: 812 North Main Street, Memphis, Tennessee, Telephone 8-3156. Branch: 1525 Cherry Street, N.E., Knoxville, Tennessee . . . FORT WORTH, Cummins Sales & 
Service, Inc.: Mid-Continent Building, Fort Worth 2, Texas, Telephone FO-8785 and FA-4485. Branches: 301 China Street, Abilene, Texas; 6220 Navigation Boulevard, Houston, 
Texas; Box 3672, 114 South Texas Street, Odessa, Texas; Box 367, Pharr, Texas; 41] North Scott, Wichita Falls, Texas; 1209 Magnolia Building, Dallas, Texas; 1700 Shrewsbury Road, 
lew Orleons, Lovisiona; 1308 North Market Street, Shreveport, Lovisiana; 1407 North Broadway, Wichita, Kansas; 1350 Exchange Boulevard, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 1304 


hiltower Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma, (4-18-52) 
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ONE OF THE mechanical pickers used in the demonstration 


Wechanization Conference Report 





West Sets the Pace in 


ADVANCE OF MECHANIZAT 


HE SIXTH ANNUAL Beltwide Cot- 

ton Mechanization Conference, Oct. 
22-25, at Bakersfield - Shafter - Fresno, 
Calif., demonstrated conclusively that 
the right combination of good machines 
and intelligent management is enabling 
the cotton industry to make rapid strides 
in the mechanization of the nation’s No. 
1 crop. At the same time, it is evident 
that many problems remain to be solved 
before the goal of complete mechaniza- 
tion can be realized throughout the en- 
~ Cotton Belt. 

California, a younger partner of the 
Cotton Belt in this business of growing 
cotton, provided Conference visitors with 
an almost breathtaking view of the scope 
of mechanization which has enabled the 
state to rise within a few years to second 
place in volume of cotton production. 
Out-of-state cotton men were greatly 
impressed by the methods and machines 
that are being used, but even more im- 
pressed by the efficiency in management 
which is making it possible for the ne- 
cessarily large investment per acre to 
pay off for the irrigated cotton areas 
of the Far West. 

We Can Pick It and Gin It 

Any evaluation of progress in cotton 
mechanization must begin with a tribute 
to those who have dispelled some of the 
doubts that loomed large in the minds of 
many members of the cotton industry at 
the time when the National Cotton Coun- 
col and its cooperating agencies began to 
sponsor these annual conferences. 

Teamwork between many individuals 
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at Shafter on Oct. 


@ PROGRESS IN MACHINE picking and ginning ex- 
cellent, but weed contro! and defoliation still pose 
many problems. Sound management is essential for 
profits from investments in mechanized equipment. 


By WALTER B. MOORE 


Assistant Editor, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


and organizations has largely answered 
questions which seemed almost unan- 
swerable when cotton entered the post- 
war period after World War II. Granting 
that many problems within these fields 
remain to be worked out, we have pro- 
gressed to the point that few today 
would qustions the statements that: 

@ 1. We Can Harvest Cotton Mechani- 
cally with a High Degice of Efficiency 
The mechanical harvesters that we have 
today, both pickers and strippers, can do 
a good job. They are doing a good job 
for thousands of farmers in many parts 
of the Cotton Belt. They are harvesting 
an estimated 65 to 75 percent of the en- 
tire crop in California this season, and 
a good proportion of the total produc- 
tion in many other areas. 

Thanks to the combined efforts of im- 
plement manufacturers, public and pri- 
vate research and educational agencies 
and many others throughout the indus- 
try, the mechanical harvesting of cotton 
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which had been a dream for so long is 
now an established practice that is 
spreading steadily across the Cotton 
Belt. 


@ 2. We Can Gin Cotton That Is Me- 
chanically Harvested. Practically every- 
one can remember the time when many 
felt that ginning ranked high among the 
obstacles to the progress of cotton me- 
chanization. There were those who 
doubted that the ginning industry could 
or would keep abreast of others in the 
movement toward mechanization. 
Within a few years, this sentiment 
has been changed by the dramatic im- 
provements that have been made in the 
ginning of mechanically harvested cot- 
ton. Machinery manufacturers have pro- 
vided efficient equipment for gins. Re- 
search and educational agencies have 
helped to provide the necessary know 
how. Gin owners and operators have in- 
vested much money, time and study in 
the handling of cotton through the gin 
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30 that the producer and the buyer would 
have a better product, however it may 
be harvested. By doing this, the ginning 
industry has made a notable contribu- 
tion to mechanization progress. 

As more gins install improved equip- 
ment, as manufacturers further refine 
their machinery, and as training and ex- 
perience in use of these improvements 
spread, it seems certain that the ginning 
of machine harvested cotton will become 
less and less of a problem in the future. 


Leaves and Weeds Still Bother Us 


Despite tireless efforts by those con- 
cerned with these problems, the farmer's 
ancient enemies the weeds and the 
leaves on cotton plants still present large 
obstacles in the pathway toward mech- 
anization. Much progress has been made 
in the use of machines and chemicals to 


control weeds; but the man with a hoe 
is far from having disappeared from 
the cotton field. Chemical defoliation of 
cotton also has advanced a long way; 
but we continue to find many conditions 
under which defoliation does not yet 
come up to the standards which cotton 
growers and manufacturers of defoli- 
ants hope to reach in the future. 

@ 1. We Need to Reduce Our Hoe Bill. 
Before the mechanization of cotton pro- 
duction can be completed, more must be 
done to reduce the labor and cost of 
keeping and weeds and grasses out of 
cotton. This cost is not limited to the out- 
of-pocket expense of cutting weeds, but 
extends also to costly losses of rainfall 
or irrigation water used by weeds, soil 
nutrients removed by these robbers and 
the problems that weeds and grasses pre- 
sent in the harvesting of the crop. 








STRENGTH W 

















DEPEND ON 


HINDOO 


| 2-LB....21-LBS. TARE 


(Jaqqing 


Keep YOUR gin busy by 
a reputation for turn 





building 
and maintaining 
ginned 


ing out the best sample of 


lint, at a fair and reasonable 


ginning 
~and 

WRAP EVERY BALE 

WITH GOOD, NEW, STRONG 
HINDOO BAGGING. 


charge 











y] 
Lou 












MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 





NN. ATLANTA, GA. GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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Mechanical and chemical methods are 
being used more and mere to control 
weeds. Chemical sprays, used before or 
after the emergence of plants, give good 
results at times. Flame cu!tivation works 
well at certain times, under certain con- 
ditions. Rotary hoes do a good job when 
properly used at the right time. Combi- 
nations of two or more of these practices 
are better than any one method. All of 
these things represent pregress, perhaps 
as much as we could have hoped to 
achieve during the time in which they 
have been used; but it is to be hoped that 
the future will bring greater efficiency 
and economy in the control of weeds and 
grasses in cotton. 

@ 2. Defoliation Can Be Improved. Not 
even the most enthusiastic advocates of 
chemical defoliation feel that we have 
approached our ultimate goal in the re- 
moval of leaves from the cotton plant. 
Chemicals do an excellent job under 
ideal conditions, which include the use of 
the proper material, at the right time, 
by the right method. At the same time, 
there continues to be many cases where 
the final results are much less satisfac- 
tory than under these ideal conditions. 

Neither the mechanical harvester nor 
the cotton gin will be able to do the best 
possible job until there is widespread, 
effective defoliation. This a problem that 
concerns the grower, ginner, merchant 
and spinner, as well as manufacturers 
of defoliants and research workers par- 
ticularly concerned with defoliation. 


Other Conference Features 


Developments in cotton mechanization 
are thoroughly covered in the addresses 
and panel discussions at the Conference 
which are published throughout this is- 
sue of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press. Also published elsewhere in the 
issue is much timely, practical informa- 
tion presented in the field demonstra- 
tions at the Shafter Cotton Experiment 
Station. 

Other outstanding 
Conference included the banquet, Oct. 
22, addressed by J. Roger Deas, man- 
ager, public information service, Pacific 
Division, American Can Co., San Fran- 
cisco; the inspection of facilities for gin- 
ning, seed cotton drying and seed delint- 
ing at Calolina Farms, owned by W. B. 
Camp and Sons and Frank Jeppi; the 
all-day tour Oct. 24 of the San Joaquin 
Valley; and the hospitality and enter- 
tainment provided for visitors by Cali- 
fornians throughout the Conference. 

With plans already being made to hold 
the 1953 Conference in the eastern part 
of the Belt, at Gadsden, Ala., two trends 
related to mechanization are evident 
throughout the discussions of those who 
spoke at the 1952 meeting and those who 
attended. They are likely to become of 
increasing importance in the future. 


features of the 


Needed: Good Managers 
@ 1. Efficient Management Is_ Essen- 
tial. The need for good management in- 


forward step along 
the road of mechanization. The man who 
operated the mule-powered farm and 
the man who drove the mule could not 
make as many mistakes, as fast, as can 
the man who operates the large mech- 
anized farm, or those who drive the ma- 
chines that work on it. 

This good management calls for closer 
attention to the details of every farm 
operation, for careful study of accurate 
records of every cost, and for the utili- 
zation of available means of improving 

(Continued on page 59) 
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The RUST COTTON PICKER 


... Chosen by Successful Growers to pick 
more cotton at less cost per bale... 



















CJFOR LARGE ACREAGES... 


Rust self-propelled, two-row or tandem picker (operat- 
ing in two-row position covers approximately 2 acres 
per hour... travels at 3 miles per hour). 


“Covered over 500 acres... picked 364 bales... 
average cost, $4.81 per bale for gas, oil and all main- 
tenance parts and supplies. (Does not include driver 
or depreciation. )” 





H. FULTON MURPHY, JR. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


it OPI. eo 


FOR SMALLER ACREAGE FARMS » 


Rust tractor-mounted unit (Picks average of 1 acre 


an hour... normal tractor speed, 3 miles per hour). 


“Covering on the average of 10 acres... getting on 
the average of 8 bales per day.” 

E. K. GARDNER 

Winnsboro, La. 








Lance acreage or small...cotton farmers pick more cotton for 
less with a RUST COTTON PICKER. Machine is simple, acces- 
sible... easy to repair... gets less trash than any other cotton 
harvester... picks with minimum disturbance to green bolls. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF DEALERSHIPS STILL AVAILABLE. For Complete Information Write 


BEN PEARSON, INC. 


(Makers of the Rust Cotton Picker) 
PINE BLUFF, ARK ANS A 5S 
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WMechanization Conference Report 





Address of 


By J. EARL COKE 


@ Address of welcome to the dele- 
gates at the Sixth Annual Cotton 
Mechanization Conference, Bakers- 
field-Shafter-Fresno, Calif., Oct. 22- 
25, 1952. 


E ARE HONORED that your steer- 
ing committee selected California 
as the location for this year’s conference. 
We want you to feel that you are the 
guests of the Southwest—Arizona, New 
Mexico, West Texas, and California-—a 
region of irrigated agriculture. I am 
sure that many of the things you see 
here, many of our problems and methods, 
are not unlike your own. I surmise that 
the greatest differences you will see in 
contrast with the South and the South- 
east are those of irrigation: how we fit 
irrigation to cotton farming, and modify 
cotton farming to fit irrigation. 
The Local Arrangement Committee 
has arranged for a tour on Friday 
through a representative portion of this 
San Joaquin Valley. The committee spent 
a lot of time in laying out the route so 
you will see a lot of good fields, citrus 
groves, vineyards, dairies, livestock, and 
so on, representative of this area. How- 
ever, in spite of everything they could 
do to prevent it, you will get glimpses 
of some mighty scrawny cotton—‘bum- 
ble-bee cotton” I think it’s called—some 
fields of luxuriant grass and weeds in- 
terspersed with cotton or other crops. 
So you will learn the truth: We don’t 
always farm as well as we know how, 
either. 
Cotton 


Compared with most of the state rep- 
resented here, California is a junior 
partner in cotton experience. We grew a 
little cotton out here 70 years ago, and 
it has been one of our important field 
crops for some 40 years. Recently, how- 
ever, it has become a predominant crop; 
in fact, for the past few years, the value 
of our cotton crop has surpassed that of 
any other. 

Stability is a very important attribute 
in a crop as well as in a field machine. 
It is not good to have violent fluctua- 
tions in crop production; they result in 
economic loss and maladjustments in the 
lives of many people. 

It seems to me that here in the irri- 
gated agriculture of the Southwest, 
mechanization which now in. sight 
gives great assurance that cotton is a 
crop of stability—an important crop in 


1s 


our economy. 
e Single Variety—-It may be of inter- 
est to you that California is a “single 


variety” state. The designated variety, 
except for a limited area in the south- 
eastern corner, is Acala, currently Acala 


4-42, the recent development of our 
George Harrison whom many of you 
know, either personally or by reputa- 
tion. 


Fundamental to any consideration of 
Caiifornia agriculture is one simple, sa- 
lient fact: it is man-made. Hardly any 
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Welcome 





COKE is Director of the 


J. EARL 
California Agricultural 
Service, Berkeley. 


Extension 


of the crops, the insects that prey upon 
them, or the diseases that afflict them 
are native to this state. They have been 
imported. In addition to bringing the 
agricultural crops to the state, man has 
had to create an environment — or at 
least, modify the conditions—so that the 
crops imported might flourish. About 
10 million acres comprise California 
farmland; this is exclusive of grazing 
land. Of this total, 7 million acres are 
irrigated and this acreage produces 
more than 80 percent of the state’s crops. 

Add to this a dizzying diversity of 
farm conditions: We harvest farm prod- 
ucts over a range in elevation of more 
than a mile, from below sea level in the 
Imperial Valley to 5,000 feet above in 
the valleys of the Sierra. Crops are 
grown in places where the rainfall can 
exceed 100 inches a year, and also where 
seven inches is called a wet winter. We 
farm areas that have summer tempera- 
tures of 100 degrees every day for 
weeks, and other areas where frost can 
occur any month of the year. More than 
1,500 different soil types have been 
identified in California—there’s many a 
perplexed farmer who has two, three, 


or four different kinds of soil in the 
same field! 

e Partnership— The research program 
here on cotton a program in which 
mechanization is important — is, I 


submit, a grand example of partnership; 
people working together; contributing 
to the program, not only funds but coun- 
sel and leadership. Let me illustrate this 
partnership by telling you of the Cotton 
Field Station at Shafter which you will 
visit tomorrow morning. Time does not 
permit me to describe specific contribu- 
tions and responsibilities, but here is a 
list of the cooperating agencies: Kern 
County, its Board of Supervisors and 
Agricultural Comissioners; the Cali- 
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fornia Cotton Planting Seed Distribut- 
ors; the United States Department of 
Agriculture through its Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultura] En- 
gineering; the University of California 
College of Agriculture, its Experiment 
Station and its Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

The cotton industry, through our 
friends in the fields of processing and 
marketing, has equipped the station with 
modern ginning machinery, and has con- 
tributed substantial funds to the Uni- 
versity to amplify its study of defoli- 
ation. 

And then we have our Cotton Mech- 
anization Advisory Committee made up 
of key men representing cotton growers, 
ginners, processors, seed distributors, 
and marketing agencies. We look to this 
group of experienced men, with their 
sound judgment, to counsel with us and 
give us advice to the end that our cotton 
program is, if you will allow the expres- 
sion, kept “in the groove.” 

While I am on the subject of partner- 
ship, I must express to the other states 
represented here our appreciation and 
thanks for the information you have 
given us and for the ideas we have 
borrowed from you. I am _ using the 
word “borrowed” advisedly because we 
might wish to return some ideas un- 
damaged, but slightly used. A case in 
point is flame cultivation. We borrowed 
that idea from Mississippi about 1946. 
After trying it for a year or so, we 
were about ready to give it back to 
Mississippi, but now, we are glad we 
kept it because we have learned more 
about using flame cultivation and in the 
meantime Bill Meek’s boys have de- 
veloped that new burner—which will be 
shown at the field demonstration tomor- 
row. This is an example of how we all 
gain from the cooperation which is pro- 
moted by these Beltwide Cotton Mech- 
anization Conferences. 

have seen the registration list. I 
note the fine representation of manu- 
facturers, executives, and department 
heads. I wish to express to you our ap- 
preciation for the splendid help of your 
field engineers, branch house service 
representatives, and dealers. We can 
have mechanization only insofar as you 
make the machines available—machines 
which are adapted to our conditions— 
machines which are properly serviced, 
adjusted, and repaired. I note from the 
field reports of our county farm advisors 
and Extension specialists that your 
staffs are doing a splendid job in help- 
ing to inform our farmers and their em- 


ployees on the correct operation and 
maintenance of your cotton pickers. 
e Mechanization We are not only 


greatly interested in mechanization but 
dependent upon it for our cotton produc- 
tion. Our large, level fields are well 
suited to the efficient use of large power 
machinery. Our farmers are machine- 
minded and they gain experience from 
childhood. 

Our implement sales and service or- 
ganizations are substantial business con- 
cerns with good shops well equipped and 
staffed by skilled mechanics. 

California has been subjected to in- 
vasions within the past few years. The 
greatest mass migration in the annals 
of history has been the influx of people 
from the East and Middle West since 
1940. The increase has been 1,000 people 
per day during the past decade. This 
great increase in our population has 
caused us problems in providing hous- 
ing, schools, highways, and drinking 
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You Get More and Cleaner Cotton 


JOHN DEERE *** Cotton Harvester 


For many years, on thousands of 
Texas farms, the John Deere No. 
15 Two-Row Cotton Harvester has 
been saving more cotton and de- 
livering it cleaner than the average 
hand-puller. It has been saving 
from $20 to $40 a bale in harvest- 
ing costs and eliminating uncertain 
hand labor. What’s more, the John 
Deere speeds up the harvest... . 
gets the cotton out of the fields and 


to the gin ahead of bad weather. 


This year, protect yourself 
against high harvest costs and cot- 
ton losses by ordering a John 
Deere Cotton Harvester now. You'll 
find this remarkable machine will 
pay for itself in just a few days on 


your farm. 


JOHN DEERE e MOLINE, ILL. 
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From Strippers to Trailer... 
Here’s the Way the JOHN DEERE Handles the Cotton 


The cotton plants are guided into 
each stripper unit by the wide 
gatherers, “A.” The stripper unit is 
held at proper height for best work 
by adjustable gauge wheel, “B.” 
Stripper roll, “C,” strips all the 
bolls from the plants and delivers 
them directly to the side conveyor 
unit, “D.” Propeller blades, “E,” 
help to distribute the 
cotton evenly over the 

full width 

J of the con- 
4 veyor. Fin- 
ger-rolls, 












This cut- 
away view 
shows how cotton 
is handled from 
strippers to wagon. 
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“F,” quickly whisk the cotton to 
center-delivery, auger-type cross 
conveyor, “G,” which in turn de- 
livers the cotton to the wagon ele- 
vator, “H.” Rubber flights, “I,"’ at- 
tached to a heavy rubber belt, “J,” 
carry the cotton to the trailer be- 
hind the tractor. Dirt, dust, and 
loose trash fall through the screened 
bottom of the side conveyors, “D,” 
as well as the center-delivery cross 
conveyor, “G,” and drop on the 
ground. This results in cleaner cot- 
ton in the trailer and lower ginning 
costs. 





water. Another invasion of this state 
without parallel, I think, is that of the 
mechanical cotton picker. Over 4,000 of 
these machines have entered our fields 
in the last six years. With them has 
come other machinery, such as improved 
cotton trailers, field loading machines, 
and modernization of our cotton gins to 
handle machine-picked cotton properly. 
This revolution has involved an invest- 
ment of more than $50 mollion (a size- 
able sum under any administration). But 
this invasion has been good for us. Ma- 
chines, in general, have been good in- 
vestments, both in lowering our costs 
of production and in reducing human 
toil. 


e Labor—Hand labor brings a low re- 
ward because a worker by hand labor can 
produce so little. Mechanical power en- 
ables a worker to produce much. It is 
high and efficient production that gives 
Americans a high standard of living. 

We have a labor problem in Cali- 
fornia; in fact, right here in the San 
Joaquin Valley it is most critical at 
times. Any state wants a big labor pay- 
roll and that is good if the labor is 
productive and if the supply of workers 
and the number of jobs are in balance. 
The trouble comes when the number of 
jobs, the amount of work to be done, 
fluctuates violently between peaks and 
troughs; times when we are short thous- 
ands of workers and, in a few weeks, 
have thousands of workers without jobs. 
Our seasonal farm labor demand reaches 
a maximum along in the fall when har- 
vest crews are needed for grapes, wal- 
nuts, tomatoes, sugar beets, in addition 
to cotton. You folks in the cotton indus- 
try are making a real contribution to 
the reduction of our peak labor demand 
by way of the mechanical cotton picker, 
which we have long awaited. 

We are glad you have come to visit 
us, so we can become better acquainted 
with you and can learn more about cot- 
ton mechanization together. We sincere- 
ly hope your trip will be worthwhile and 
thoroughly enjoyable. 


e Study Mechanization 
Effects in Delta 


PRELIMINARY results of studies of 
management and costs in cotton mech- 
anization have been reported by the 
Delta Branch Experiment Station, Stone- 
ville, Miss. They reveal that with cur- 
rent prices the chief effects of mechan- 
ization on the organization and opera- 
tion of a typical 750 acre Delta cotton 
plantation are: 

1. More cropland is diverted to cash 
crops since livestock feed declines in im- 
portance. 

2. Labor requirements are reduced from 
roughly 33 families to eight. 

3. Investment in power and equipment 
increases from $9,500 to $51,000. 

4. Total investment increases 
$182,000 to $214,000. 

5. Labor requirements for producing 
cotton are reduced from 160 hours per 
acre to about 30. 

6. Returns to land and management 
are increased from roughly $12,000 to 
approximately $37,500. 

7. Costs of producing cotton (exclud- 
ing land and management) are reduced 
from 27.9 to 13.5 cents per pound of lint. 

These developments presuppose the 
use of top-level management and skilled 
labor. Only an extremely small number 
of plantations are this advanced. 


from 
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@ Irrigation Interest 


e 7 

Gains in South 
INTEREST in irrigation, stimulated 
greatly by the current drouth, has 
reached a new high in Alabama, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Florida, according to the October Farm 
Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta. The report points out that aver- 
age annual rainfall in the area is up to 
50 inches, but that rainfall distribution 
is such that farmers can expect periods 
of excessively dry weather and other 
periods of excess moisture. 

“Despite the need for and the possi- 
bilities of irrigation, research on this 
subject is still in its infancy,” says the 
bank’s report. “It will require years of 
intensive research to determine all of 
the facts. This task is complicated by the 
numerous soil types that have different 
rates of absorption and water-holding 
capacity.” 

The report states that many questions 
asked by farmers can be answered only 
in terms of irrigation on an individual 
farm, but that experiments have estab- 
lished that irrigation will pay in most 
instances. 

“In fact, an irrigation system can pay 
for itself in one season such as the sum- 
mer of 1952,” the report continues. “Un- 
der normal weather conditions, however, 
the most profitable use of irrigation may 
be found on farms having more intensive 
crops such as truck crops, specialty 
crops and tobacco, from which returns 
are high.” 

Pointing out that extreme dryness in 
the area is infrequent, the report adds 
that farmers can, with irrigation, con- 
sistently maintain high yields during 
short periods of dry weather that occur 
almost every year. 

“It must be recognized, however, that 
high yields are not dependent upon ade- 





quate moisture alone. High productivity 
also depends upon good soils as the basic 
resource and upon the use of good farm- 
ing practices. This means that only the 
more efficient farm managers can be ex- 
pected to use irrigation profitably. 

“For an individual farmer, the ques- 
tion of adding an irrigation system often 
depends on the advisability of increasing 
his capital investment. The profitable- 
ness of a beef cattle operation, for ex- 
ample, is predicated on the production 
of cheap feed. Improved pasture is gen- 
erally recognized as the cheapest source 
of feed. When pastures for beef cattle 
are irrigated, the cost of producing feed 
may actually increase. Additional acre- 
age of a deep-rooted legume crop may 
serve as an alternate form of insurance 
against feed shortages during periods 
of dry weather. 

“The principal objective of dairy far- 
mers who have irrigation seems to be to 
maintain a high level of milk production 
throughout the year from grazing, and 
thus eliminate the necessity of feeding 
purchased concentrates. When milk pro- 
duction drops with the lack of grazing 
during the dry summer months, it be- 
comes very difficult to restore it to a 
high level even after rain occurs. It is 
to the advantage of these farmers to 
maintain a high average production 
throughout the year. Truck farmers and 
similar growers who irrigate can expect 
to have a higher level of production the 
year round and thus have some produce 
to sell when non-irrigated crops are 
short. 

“Not all farmers can use irrigation to 
advantage. Even when an _ adequate 
water supply in the form of a stream 
or pond is present, the acreage that can 
be watered may be limited by the loca- 
tion of the water supply or by the kind 
of soil and the way it is used in the 
farming program,” the report concludes, 
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THE INCREASING use of tractors, accompanied by the virtual disappearance of 
horses and mules, is a major factor in the mechanization of American agriculture 
during the past half century depicted graphically on the above chart. In 1910, farm- 
ers used about 25,000,000 horses and mules and only 1,000 tractors; today, the num- 
ber of tractors on farms exceeds 4,000,000 while horses and mules have decreased 
steadily each year to only slightly more than 5,000,000. 
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Insects Do Heavy Damage 





Mexican Lint Crop 
Down 19 Percent 


gw MATAMOROS and Laguna 
areas show heavy decrease, as 
other sections gain in cotton pro- 
duction. Western irrigated farms 
to plant more. 


Mexican cotton production for 1952-53 
is currently estimated at 1,100,000 bales, 
19 percent below the 1951-52 crop, ac- 
cording to latest information received by 

ISDA. 

The decline in the 1952-53 Mexican 
crop is primarily the result of sharply 
reduced production in the Matamoros 
and Laguna areas, as the combined crop 
in other producing areas is estimated to 
be somewhat above last year. The 1952- 
53 acreage for harvest, estimated at 
2,129,000 acres, compared with 2,377,000 
acres a year earlier. 

In Matamoros, picking of the 1952-53 
crop was largely completed by the end 
of August. Production is estimated at 
about 194,000 bales, only a little over 
half as large as the 1951-52 production 
despite a slightly increased acreage. This 
year’s small crop was primarily the re- 
sult of serious infestations of pink boll- 
worm, boll weevil, and fleahopper. Rains 
during June and July minimized the ef- 
fectiveness of insect control programs. 
Also, dry weather earlier in the season 
adversely affected the crop to some ex- 





tent. The quality of the 1952-53 cotton 
was likewise affected by unfavorable 
weather and insect damage, and it is 
estimated that only about 20 percent of 
the crop will be middling or better. 

In an effort to control pink bollworm 
more effectively in the Matamoros area, 
the Mexican Government issued a decree 
during the late summer of 1952 empow- 
ering the Regional Committee of Agri- 
cultural Defense to carry out the cutting 
and turning under of cotton plants at 
the expense of any grower who may 
have failed to do so in response to gov- 
ernment orders. Growers apparently real- 
ized the importance of plowing under 
stalks as a control measure but appealed 
to the government for financial assist- 
ance in view of the erent outturn 
of the current crop, says USDA 

In Laguna the damage from. insects 
and disease was considerably above aver- 
age although not as severe as in Mata- 
moros. Picking operations are progres- 
sing satisfactorily and substantial stocks 
are accumulating at local gins. Most of 
the cotton ginned thus far appears to be 
clean and of good quality. 

In contrast to Matamoros and Laguna, 
the 1952-53 prospects are very favorable 
in Mexicali and the West Coast areas, 
with production exceeding last year. In 
Mexicali, insect damage during 1952-53 
was negligible and labor supply ade- 
quate. Cotton gins began operating on 
Aug. 13. Three additional 5-90 gins, two 
in Mexicali and one in San Luis, will 
soon begin operating and the existing 
facilities appear to be adequate for han- 
dling the increased crop. 

The West Coast area (mostly state 
of Sonora) where production also in- 
creased in 1952-53, is becoming more 
important as a cotton-producing area. 


Estimates of the acreage of irrigated 
or summer cotton to be planted for the 
1953 season are not yet available as 
planting is now underway. However, a 
further expansion of cotton acreage is 
now expected in this area. A recent gov- 
ernment authorization has given cotton 
exporters the right to use Guaymas as 
an exit port. This is expected to facili- 
tate the marketing of West Coast cotton. 
A Special Defense Committee is being 
formed by the Mexican Government for 
the purpose of studying cotton diseases 
and insects and to provide instructions 
in modern cotton - growing techniques. 
Torreon and Matamoros, the two areas 
where the most serious crop problems 
have been encountered and where most 
of the research relating to disease and 
insects will be conducted, have already 
formed their committees for this work. 


Nutrition Conference for 
Florida, Nov. 13-14 


Beef cattle, dairy, swine and poultry 
nutrition will be discussed at the Flori- 
da Nutrition Conference, Nov. 13-14 at 
Gainesville. Dr. George K. Davis, head, 
animal! nutrition laboratory, Florida Ex- 
periment Station, is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

Out-of-state speakers will include Dr. 
J. R. Couch, Texas A. & M. College; Dr. 
H. W. Titus, Limestone Products Cor- 
poration of America, Newton, N. J.; 
Curt Severson, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis; Dr. Jerry Sotola, Armour & Co., 
Chicago; Dr. R. A. Dutcher, emeritus 
professor of agricultural chemistry at 
Pennsylvania State College, and Murry 
Cohen, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 








DALLAS, TEXAS : 





CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


DON’T WAIT 


Install Cen-Tennial 5-Star Nine- 
ty Saw Gins for greater Capac- 
ity and Better Samples. 


They can be installed in same 
space as 80-saw Gins. 


66” Extractor Feeders are stand- 
ard for 5-Star Ninety Saw Gins. 


Illustration: A Three 5-Star 
Ninety Saw Gin Installation. 


Write for Bulletin 51-G 


. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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The Belts Best Cottons 


DELTAPINE 15 D. & P. L. - FOX 


Early Maturing 
Heavy Yielding 


waa oe ks Lint Percent 
ND 34% to 37% 
DELIA INE Easy Picking — Hand or Machine 


| Dp 
») =] =] 
PVAWNIIINGISEE 1-1/16 to 1-3/32-Inch Staple 


Good to Very Good Yarn Appearance 
Good Spinning Qualities 








REGISTERED 


Medium Early Maturing 
Heavy Yielding 


High Lint Percent 
(38% to 40%) 


Easy Picking — Hand or Machine 
1-1/16 to 1-1/8-Inch Staple 

Good to Very Good Yarn Appearance 
Good Spinning Qualities REGISTERED 





The Delta & Pine Land Company has produced one of the Belt’s Best Cottons for 
years. Deltapine (D. & P. L.) Cotton Planting Seed are sought by growers in almost every major 
cotton producing country in the world. 

Experimentation and selection bring constant improvement to our cottons. Our varieties give higher 
yields and better spinning qualities. 


You deserve the Belt’s Best... Delta & Pine Land Company produces the Belt’s Best Cottons. 
Place your order early for your supply of Deliapine 15 (D. & P. L. 15) Registered and D. & P. L.-Fox 


Registered Cotton Seed. 


DELTA & PINE LAND COMPANY 


SCOTT, MISSISSIPPI 
"Breeders of the Belt's Best Cottons” 
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WMechanization" Conference Report 





Response and Purpose 
Of the Conference 


By HAROLD A. YOUNG 


@ Address delivered at the Sixth An- 
nual Cotton Mechanization Confer- 
ence, Bakersfield - Shafter - Fresno, 
Calif., Oct. 22-25, 1952. 


E ARE ABOUT to get started on 

the formal program for this, the 
Sixth Annual Beltwide Cotton Mechani- 
zation Conference. During the course of 
the program, we will plunge into a welter 
of individual problems, practices and 
possibilities in cotton mechanization. We 
will look into the details of chemical 
weed control, of mechanical harvesting, 
of cotton irrigation, and so on. We will 
get down to specifics, and that is as it 
should be. 

But before we get down to specifics— 
before we take our jig-saw and cut 
mechanization into assorted pieces—I 
think it is in order for us to review a 
few general questions about mechani- 
zation. These are questions that have 
been asked in the past, questions that 
certainly will be asked again in the fu- 
ture. 

First of all, this question: Just what 
do we mean by “cotton mechanization” 
anyway? Many persons tend to think 
of cotton mechanization in its popular 
but narrow sense; that is, as the mere 
substitution of machines for men. 

Mechanization means more than that, 
especially to those of us gathered here 
today. We know from experience that 
haphazard, thoughtless substitution of 
machines for men can be a burden rather 
than a blessing. 

We're all familiar with the farmer 
who goes overboard for machinery. He 
buys a second tractor whether he needs 
it or not—maybe just because his neigh- 
bor has two and he doesn’t want to be 
left behind. This farmer may save labor, 
all right, but to what end? Unless he can 
find a better use for the labor he saves, 
he may find himself worse off instead of 
better off. 

Obviously, then, the mere substitu- 
tion of machines for men can be a bad 
thing as well as a good thing. But this 
just won’t do, because, to us, mechani- 
zation is a good thing. W : ’ve got to have 
a broader meaning for 

The kind of Sil we are 
talking about is involved in almost every 
phase of cotton production, starting with 
breeding and following through to gin- 
ning. The breeder, for example, may 
work on new varieties that will be better 
adapted to mechanical stripping and 
picking. The ginner, in turn, is faced 
with the necessity of equipping his plant 
to handle mechanically harvested cotton. 

Mechanization must go hand in hand 
with good farm management. When a 
grower starts using machines, he needs 
to reconsider his entire farming opera- 
tion ... his basic combinations of land, 
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labor, and capital . . . his choice of en- 
terprises ... how to use labor most effi- 
ciently .. . whether to seek credit for ex- 
panding farm size and buying additional 
equipment .. . and many related things. 
Above all, the farmer must learn to 
think in terms of a mechanized opera- 
tion. 

We can say, in short, that mechaniza- 
tion is as broad as the entire field of 
cotton production. It is the process of 
developing new machines and methods, 
and of fitting them into the complex 
technology of cotton production. Its goal 
is to increase production efficiently 
through greater output per worker. 

If that concept of mechanization will 
get by, I’d like to go on to another ques- 
tion—the question, “Why do we get to- 
gether every year for a cotton mechani- 
zation conference?” 

In answering this question, I think 
we need to look back a decade or so, to 
the time when cotton mechanization was 
still in its infancy. 

As recently as 1940, there was only a 
sprinkling of tractors across the Cotton 
Belt—only 300,000 on all the farms in 
the 14 major cotton states. For land 
breaking, planting and cultivation, the 
grower depended on mule-power. He 
thought of mechanical harvesting as a 
remote, far-fetched possibility. 

During the 1930’s, with the great de- 
pression, the cotton grower actually had 
little incentive to mechanize. He had all 
the hand labor he needed. At the same 
time, he had little money and limited 
credit with which to buy new machines 
and equipment. 

Then, as the country began to get 
back on its economic feet, and as we 
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moved into the demanding period of the 
Second World War, he suddenly found 
himself wedged, so to speak, between 
“the rock and the hard place.” He had 
the task of keeping cotton production 
high enough to meet the emergency. But 
he had to do it with a rapidly shrinking 
supply of hand labor. The answer, of 
course, was mechanization to increase 
productivity per worker. 

But here again, he faced serious prob- 
lems. He and his workers had little of 
the know-how that is so essential for 
efficient mechanization. Moreover, they 
found that there were few machines that 
had been highly specialized for cotton 
production. He had to take “hand-me- 
downs” — machines and equipment de- 
veloped for other crops—and adapt them 
as well as possible to his cotton needs. 

During the war, the cotton grower 
used these hand-me-downs and, as all 
the world knows, produced enough of 
this vital fiber to meet the emergency. 

After the war, he still found himself 
with his back to the wall. His supply of 
labor continued to go down. His produc- 
tion costs continued to go up. And cot- 
ton’s competition continued to get keen- 
er. 

The manufacturers of synthetics con- 
tinued to improve their production effi- 
ciency. The lure of alternative crops — 
crops that required less labor and re- 
turned as much or more profit—became 
increasingly attractive to the cotton 
grower. Foreign countries began compet- 
ing seriously for part of cotton’s mar- 
kets. 

The only way we could compete suc- 
cessfully was through increased efficien- 
cy, which could be brought about largely 
through mechanization and related tech- 
nology. Growers had to make every work 
hour count. 

Mechanization was no longer just an 
opportunity. It was a crying necessity. 

Now, as we all know, the process of 
mechanization isn’t a simple one. It is a 
long, tedious and exhausting job. First, 
we must have research to develop spe- 
cialized machines, equipment and tech- 
niques for cotton production. 

Once machines and equipment are de- 
veloped, there’s the task of getting them 
into mass production so they will be 
widely available. 

And finally, there’s the matter of get- 
ting widespread, efficient use of ma- 
chines, equipment, and techniques by 
cotton growers. 

After the war, despite much progress, 
this long process from invention to use 
was still a big stumbling block in the 
path of mechanization. The need for a 
speed-up was seen by leaders through- 
out the cotton industry, and they felt 
that something could and should be done 
about it. 

Their thinking soon crystallized into 
an idea—an idea that led to the first 
Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Confer- 
ence in Stoneville, Miss., in 1947. This 
was the idea that progress could be ma- 
terially speeded up if there were better 
liaison and unity of purpose among the 
key groups involved in mechanization 
progress. 

The National Cotton Council, repre- 
senting the raw cotton industry, acted 
upon this idea and initiated the series 
of annual mechanization conferences. 
Plans for these events have been de- 
veloped primarily by a “steering com- 
mittee” composed of leaders from all 
interested groups. Among those invited 
to attend have been private and govern- 

(Continued on page 24 
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e What to Expect—First impressions on 
the Presidential election results are that 
so far as Southern agriculture in general 
and ginners in particular are concerned, 
you can expect: 

(1) A continuation of present general 
farm policies and programs at least 
through 1953 and very probably through 
most of 1954. 

2) A gradual shifting away from 
rigid Washington controls, and in place 
of those a noticeable trend toward de- 
centralization of farm program adminis- 
tration. 

(3) Closer working relationship be- 
tween farm organizations and farm com- 
modity groups and the Department of 
Agriculture. That will be the No. 1 job 
of the next Secretary. 

(4) More talk about flexible supports. 
Although both Presidential candidates 
made much of their approval of the 90 
percent of parity rigid supports through 
1954, neither of them regard 90 percent 
as a permanent policy. 

(5) Farm groups will be asked to take 
the lead in developing a long-range farm 
program, The Brannan Plan mistake of 
wrapping one up and delivering it to 
Congress will not be repeated. 

(6) In short, don’t look for any quick 
or big changes in Washington farm pro- 
grams for several months after the new 
administration takes office next Jan. 20. 


e Farm Troubles Ahead—The next Ad- 
ministration is due to run smack into 
farm troubles before the next year is 
out. It will be under pressure to do some- 
thing about declining farm prices against 
rising costs. Much of that pressure will 
come from growers of perishable com- 
modities. 

Farm prices, led by cotton and beef 
cattle, have been slipping at a disturbing 
rate in recent months. The general aver- 
age of farm prices has been pulled down 
by 4 percent in the past two months. 
Meanwhile, production costs have con- 
tinued at near record levels. 

At the annual USDA Outlook Con- 
ference in late October, the economists 
were almost unanimous in predicting 
that this trend toward lower prices and 
higher costs will continue in 1953. How- 
ever, the percentage changes probably 
will not continue at the rate of the last 
couple of months. 

In the background of farm price fore- 
casts was the rather general belief that 
a general business deflation will start 
in the last half of 1953, when spending 
for defense begins to taper off. Some 
of the economists used the term “reces- 
sion,” but most of them were inclined 
to believe that the drop will not be great 
enough to warrant the use of that term. 

It was, however, significant that in 
contrast with the past couple of years, 
not one of the economists argued that 
further inflation is the big danger for 
1953. Production, both industrial and 
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farm, is expected to be adequate to meet 
demand. 


e 1953 Production Goals—Farm produc- 
tion goals for next year are, for the most 
part, to be dumped into the lap of the 
next Administration. Goals for most 
spring-planted crops are to be held up 
until after next Jan. 20. Cotton is an ex- 
ception, 

The Department originally planned 
to send tentative goals to the State PMA 
committees in late October, but that was 
vetoed by the Front Office. The explan- 
ation was that although the tentative 
goals were supposed to be confidential 
they might leak out just ahead of the 
election and be construed as having po- 
litical significance. 

Likewise, there has been considerable 
debate in USDA on how large the 1953 
cotton goal should be. Some argued in 
favor of a “realistic goal” of 14 to 14% 
million bales. They contended that this 
would be very nearly in line with actual 
demand, that it might even add a little 
to the carryover. 

There has been very little support for 
another 16-million bale goal. Most cot- 
ton officials are changing their minds 
on building at least a 5-million bale re- 
serve. The sharp drop this fall in prices 
with only a 3-million bale carryover in 
sight caused officials to worry about 
what might happen if the carryover 
should be approximately doubled. 

Although the final decision may not 
be reached until announcement ef the 
goal, now scheduled for Dec. 16, our in- 
formation indicates that it will not be 
more than 15 million bales. It could be 
a bit less than that. 


e 1953 Labor Picture: Worse—Field re- 
ports to the Agricultural Department 
indicate that actual 1953 cotton acreage, 
regardless of the goal, is likely to be less 
than this year. Washington officials are 
being told that labor shortages and ris- 
ing costs will discourage some producers 
next year. 

All indications in Washington are that 
labor will be a more serious problem 
next year. It would have been a mori 
serious this year if the weather had not 
been almost ideal for cultivation and 
picking. 

In forecasting the 1953 farm labor 
situation, the Department looks for an 
average increase of about 5 percent in 
wage rates, compared with 1952. It 
thinks that there will be no general 
shortage, but that it will be serious in 
some areas. Thinking is that the uncer- 
tainty of labor may cause some farmers 
to hold down on plantings. 

Workers very probably will be avail- 
able again next year from Mexico. How- 
ever, both the AFL and the CIO have 
started working quietly to at least limit 
the number of Mexican Nationals ad- 
mitted. They also plan to push for en- 
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actment of a minimum wage for all 
farm workers, plus unemployment insur- 
ance. 

The military draft poses another 
threat to the farm labor supply. The 
military will ask for one million enlist- 
ments next year, one-third over this 
year, and it expects to get 600,000 of 
those through the draft. That will mean, 
if carried out, a sharp decrease in defer- 
ments. 


e What Caused Inflation — A routine 
government press release issued a few 
days ago by the U.S. Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving provides the best 
explanation we have seen on why we 
have had inflation in the past few years. 
It, however, was not intended for that 
purpose. 

The release said that before the end 
of this year the amount of money, bills 
and coins, in circulation would reach 
the staggering total of more than $30 
billion. That did not include bonds, bank 
deposits or the like. At the start of 
World War II the amount was just over 
$11 billion, , 

Since the start of the war in Korea 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
has been making a net addition of more 
than $200 million a month to the amount 
of curency in circulation. That would be 
an increase of around 1 percent a month 
in the money supply and, significantly, 
also the same percentage by which prices 
have risen. 

The national average of prices and 
wages now is about 275 percent of 1941. 
The amount of money in circulation has 
increased by almost exactly that percent- 
age. Economists long have argued that 
prices are simply the multiplication of 
goods and services available by the sup- 
ply of money in the hands of willing 
buyers. 

Privately, they have said that price 
controls which ignore that fact are a 
farce meant to deceive the people. With- 
out intending to do so, the government 
now seems to have confirmed that find- 
ing. 


U.S. Food Distribution 
Tops 21 Million Tons 


A survey on food distribution during 
the year ending July 1, 1952 showed 
that U.S. shipped abroad more than 21,- 
000,000 tons or five times prewar ex- 
ports, reports USDA. 

The food accounted for 15 percent of 
all American food distribution. Civil- 
ians in this country took about 83 per- 
cent of the total with military agencies 
at home and abroad getting the rest. 

Exports marked a nine percent in- 
crease over the shipments abroad during 
the previous year, because of poor crops 
in Argentina, Australia and India as 
well as continued small rice exports 
from Southeast Asia. 

USDA warns that farmers should not 
expect such a heavy volume of exports 
next year or for a long time to come. 
Foreign markets will still need more 
than they did in the late 1930's but not 
as much as in recent years. 

The reason for the expected decline 
during the current fiscal year is a better 
crop outlook in many countries. 

Moreover, much of the food has been 
paid for recently by U.S. foreign-aid 
money. Economists say the only way 
foreign markets for U.S. agricultural 
products can be assured is by other na- 
tions being able to sell their products in 
this country. 
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Cotton Crop 


Make sure your 











Growers report better all-around protection with 


4RON AGE COTTON SPRAYERS 


Rugged, dependable Iron Age Cotton Sprayers 
assure you complete protection, maximum 
coverage, and lower spraying costs, year after 
year. That’s why growers everywhere say, 
“Spray the Iron Age Way!” 

Check these features of the Iron Age Cotton 
Sprayer: Bronze gear pump, driven from power 
take-off. Pressure regulating valve for maximum 
protection. 50-gallon tank with mounting parts 
for quick, easy assembly! 

Booms are rear mounted, with your choice 
of 6 to 8 row coverage, with nozzle arrange- 
ments for 3 to 5 nozzles per row. 36”, 38’, 
40”, or 42” row spacing. Universal spacing— 
34” to 42”—can be quickly secured by adding 
hose and clamp assemblies. 

The Iron Age Cotton Sprayer mounts on all 
popular row crop tractors, with special kits 
available for Ford, Ford-Ferguson, and Fergu- 
son tractors. When ordering, specify tractor 
make and model. 


Whatever your acreage, it will pay you to in- 


vestigate Iron Age Cotton Sprayers. Learn how 
they can give you better protection at less cost! 
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THE OLIVER CORPORATION, Dept. 3003, 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me information on IRON AGE COTTON 
SPRAYERS. 


Name sith 
Address 


City RFD State 


I raise acres of cotton. 
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ment research workers, representatives 
of the farm machinery industry, mem- 
bers of state Extension Service and Vo- 
cational Agriculture staffs, and other 
key persons. Those of you here today 
fall within these categories. 

The conference was not developed as 
a machinery show, nor as a_ publicity 
stunt, nor as good-will convention. It 
was developed as a get-together where 
persons with a common purpose could 
meet on common ground and help each 
other move forward. 

Our goal at the First Mechanization 
Conference was to promote teamwork 
and thus to speed up mechanization 
progress. That goal is still the same to- 
day. 

We've come a long way since the first 
conference in 1947. The speed-up in cot- 
ton mechanization has been almost be- 
yond belief. 

All of you are familiar with what has 
happened, but I’ll remind you of a few 
of the more impressive accomplishments: 

(1) The flame cultivator, chemical 
weed control, and defoliation have been 
developed and put into practical use. 

(2) The mechanical cotton picker has 
been developed commercially, and has 
been made so practical that right here 
in California, it harvested about 55 
percent of the state’s cotton crop last 
year—and will harvest a much higher 
proportion this year. 


(3) The stripper-harvester has_ be- 
come commonplace in many areas. 

(4) There have been major improve- 
ments in spraying and dusting equip- 
ment. 

(5) We have used ingenuity in suc- 
cessfully converting several operations 
into one multiple operation. 

(6) There have been vast improve- 
ments in stalk-disposal equipment. 

(7) The high-speed sweep has been 
developed and put into action. 

In fact, we now find ourselves on the 
verge of complete mechanization. We can 
see daylight ahead. But we all know that 
there’s still a long way to go. We’ve got 
to keep moving ahead. And as we get 
started on this conference today, I feel 
completely sure that we will keep mov- 
ing ahead. 


Grade of Ginnings Still 
High, Staple Short 


Continuing the trend of earlier re- 
ports for 1952, the grade of cotton 
ginned to Oct. 18 this season averaged 
higher than for any year since 1948, 
while the staple length was the shortest 
since 1947. 

The grade index of ginnings to Oct. 
18 was 98.3 compared with 97.3 a year 
earlier and the five-year average of 98.1. 
Ginnings averaged higher in grade than 





in all states except Geor- 
North and South Carolina, New 
Mexico and California. 

About 1.0 percent of the cotton ginned 


a year earlier 
gia, 


to Oct. 18 this season was reduced in 
grade due to rough preparation. This 
compares with 1.3 percent for the same 
period last year and the 1947-51 average 
of 3.8 percent for the period. 


Stewart and Stevenson 
Open Larger Plant . 


Stewart and Stevenson Services, the 
nation’s largest distributors of General 
Motors diesel engines, has announced the 
opening of its new and larger plant in 
Corpus Christi, Texas. The new building, 
a completely modern structure located in 
the city’s newest industrial district, pro- 
vides for greatly expanded engine re- 
pair facilities as well as a proportion- 
ately increased stock of engine repair 
parts. 

The announcement was made by R. N. 
Conolly, manager of the company’s South 
Texas operations, who said Stewart and 
Stevenson Services had been supplying 
the power needs for all oilfield, indus- 
trial, marine, and agricultural industries 
in that area since they became estab- 
lished there in 1946. 

“Our new location on the city’s north- 
west edge,” Mr. Conolly said, “eliminates 
heavy traffic problems for our incoming 
customers.” 

The Corpus Christi plant is a branch 
of Stewart and Stevenson Services head- 
quarters in Houston with other branches 
and sales offices in Wichita Falls, Lub- 
bock, Dallas, San Juan, Longview, Odes- 
sa, San Antonio, Brownsville, Beaumont, 
Laredo, and Port Arthur. 





MODEL 3BT-1 


Dealers like the “Eye Ap- 

peal” and easy selling fea- 

tures of this pupesier au 
trailer sprayer odel 
can coupled to 
any tractor in one minute’s 
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Broyhill research, engineering and field testing is 
more than a statement. It assures the Implement 
Dealer that he is selling the finest Spray Equipment 
available. Dealers never miss a sale because of the 
wide range of Broyhill Sprayers to choose from, 
Write for your nearest distributor or to the Broy- 
hill Company for full details about the profit line 
» « « the Broyhill line. 







MODEL 4ARC-1 
The highest quality 
rear-mounted crop 
sprayer obtainable. _ 
Equipped with every —~ 
feature necessary for 
accurate full-coverage: 
spraying. 














“DAKOTA: CITY, NEBRASK 


MODEL 5BR 





Cotton growers know this Broyhill 
Sprayer for its superior perform- 
ance and low cost. Write for speci- 
fications and construction details as 
recommended for your territory. 
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World Cotton Situation 


By READ P. DUNN, Jr. 


@ Extracts from address delivered at 
the Sixth Annual Cotton Mechaniza- 
tion Conference, Bakersfield-Shafter- 
Fresno, Calif., Oct. 22-25, 1952. 


The Present Situation 


VERYONE would like to know just 

how much U.S. cotton will be de- 
manded in the current season. Unfortu- 
nately, it is impossible to say what the 
actual off-take will be. But a careful 
analysis of market factors makes it pos- 
sible to make an intelligent estimate. 

Since the United States is the largest 
consumer of cotton in the world, it is 
apropos to look first at probable U.S. 
consumption. 

For the season at hand domestic con- 
sumption estimates now range from 9 
million bales, or a little less, to as high 
as 9.75 million bales. With the fairly 
high level of mill consumption during 
August and September, a number of 
analysts are tending to put their esti- 
mates somewhere in the middle part of 
the range. The Department of Agri- 
culture recently estimated consumption 
of U.S. cotton this season at 9.4 million 
bales. To this was added 100,000 bales 
of imported cotton which domestic mills 
are expected to consume. 

In calendar 1951, which we in the 
Council are now using as a base period 
in our studies, total mill consumption 
was 10.1 million bales. About 8 million 
bales were for net domestic civilian con- 
sumption, which is in line with the net 
civilian off-take for the last several 
years. Net exports of cotton textiles and 
manufactured products accounted for 
about 800,000 bales. This also was in 
line with the average export off-take for 
the past several years. Military procure- 
ment accounted for another 800,000 bales 
in 1951. This, of course, was higher than 
at any time since the war because of the 
rapid build-up of the armed services in 
this period. In addition there was an in- 
crease in inventories, especially at the 
mill and retail levels. In 1951 it appears 
that some 500,000 bales of raw cotton 
went to increase inventories at the manu- 
facturing and retail levels to put total 
stocks at a very high level. 

The changes which began in the latter 
part of 1951, and which have continued 
to date, probably have not materially 
affected net civilian off-take in the 
country. But in this period requirements 
were being met to a greater extent than 
normal out of inventory, so mill activity 
has been lower than usual for this rea- 
son. Then exports dropped off some due 
to the world textile recession and the 
tightening of trade restrictions by our 
foreign customers. Since military pur- 
chases did not pick up as many expected 
after 1951, mill consumption for the past 
cotton season averaged only 9.2 million 
bales. 

For the current season there are both 
favorable and unfavorable factors in- 
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fluencing cotton consumption. On the 
optimistic side, the textile industry is 
in a much stronger position since stocks 
at mill and retail levels have been re- 
duced to what most people consider rea- 
sonable levels. There are some indica- 
tions that stocks may be built up some 
during the current season, but most tex- 
tile executives, remembering the expe- 
rience of a year ago, are proceeding with 
caution. Retailers also are trying to hold 
stocks to a normal ratio to sales. The in- 
crease may be in the pipeline, especially 
in stocks of secondary processors, which 
are now low. 

Another factor on the optimistic side 
is the increase in population. There will 
be almost 3 million more people than in 
1951, and they will need clothing and 
household goods. Even considering the 
men who have changed from civilian to 
military status, this population increase 
should create additional markets. 

On the optimistic side again we should 
point out that cotton, through research 
and promotion, is strengthening its com- 
petitive position and expanding its mar- 
kets in a number of important lines in 
the apparel and household fields which 
may result in greater consumption. 

However, being realistic, we must also 
take cognizance of the unfavorable fac- 
tors. It is likely that the competition 
from other fibers will be keener than 
ever. The capacity for producing syn- 
thetic fibers is greater than ever and 
will be further expanded during the year 
in several lines, especially high tenacity 
filament yarn for tire cord. Supplies 
of wool, jute and paper are also much 
larger. Synthetic fiber production is well 
below capacity and price competition is 
keener than ever in some fields. As a 
result cotton will be hard pressed, es- 
pecially in the industrial field where 
price is a major factor as it is in tire 
cord. 
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Cotton textile exports will probably 
be sluggish as a result of the numerous 
import restrictions recently imposed by 
many of the United States regular over- 
seas customers. 

Though military orders are expected 
to be high, they will probably not reach 
the peak attained in the first full year 
of mobilization. 

Foreign demand for U.S. cotton is ex- 
pected to be down from the 5.5 million 
bales exported last year. Most estimates 
now range from 4.3 to 5.0 million bales. 
An estimate of 4.5 million bales was just 
released by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. On the basis of current eco- 
nomic trends in Europe MSA authorities 
are inclined toward the high side of the 
range. 

Conservatism in evaluating the for- 
eign demand for U.S. cotton in the cur- 
rent season is based on several factors. 

Though the foreign cotton crop may be 
a million bales below what it was last 
year, the carryover of foreign cotton in 
the hands of the producing countries was 
somewhat larger than the preceding sea- 
son with the result that the supply, or the 
availability for export, this season may 
be 1.5 million bales larger. Even more 
important, in the past two years since 
Korea real individual purchasing power 
went down with inflation while textile 
production went up with the result that 
the textile markets of the world became 
saturated at the existing level of pur- 
chasing power. In fact, world stocks of 
textile goods are still sizeable. For this 
reason, textile production and hence raw 
cotton consumption may be somewhat 
lower in certain areas than last year. 
Furthermore, the competition of syn- 
thetic fibers continues strong, especially 
in Western Europe. This fiber competi- 
tion is expected to be very keen because 
of the price advantage of synthetic fi- 
bers and because of the limited avail- 
ability of dollar exchange which en- 
courages the use of synthetics as a self- 
sufficiency measure. 

There are, however, a number of 
strong factors in the international field 
which will encourage U.S. cotton ex- 
ports. Most important is that purchas- 
ing power of foreign countries—what 
we call foreign exchange availability— 
will be high, almost at record levels. Di- 
rect dollar earnings of the rest of the 
world, realized from the sale of goods 
and services to the United States, are 
now running very high. In anticipation 
of continued economic activity in the 
United States so-called free dollar earn- 
ings are expected to exceed $15 billion 
for this season. Considering the fact that 
prices of many imported commodities 
are much lower, this is a very high fig- 
ure. To this must be added about $1.6 bil- 
lion of MSA direct aid and almost that 
much more of indirect aid including mili- 
tary. Compared with previous years this 
total indicated dollar exchange availabil- 
ity of over $18 billion may be an all-time 
high. 

The fact that the rest of the world 
will be less dependent upon the United 
States in the current year is encouraging. 
The food situation is much better in 
Western Europe than at any time since 
the war. A number of MSA countries 
such as France and Turkey, which have 
been importers of grain will be sizeable 
exporters this year. The availability of 
both capital and consumer goods in Eu- 
rope will be greater this year than any 
year since the war, so the need for such 
products from this country will not be 
nearly so great. Then the need for coal 
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and petroleum from the dollar area will 
not be nearly so great due to the in- 
creased production of coal in the Ruhr 
and the increased availability of petrol- 
eum in sterling. Another very encourag- 
ing fact is that the cost of living has 
been leveled out or is tending down in 
most of Europe while industrial activity 
is still increasing. There are strong indi- 
cations that Europe may therefore be 
able this year to meet its mobilization re- 
quirements and still increase the supply 
of consumer goods. This greater econom- 
ic activity will mean greater purchasing 
power and a higher level of consumption. 
Such developments will help in working 
off surplus stocks of textiles and will 
thereafter stimulate consumption. 
Another factor which is favorable to 
U.S. cotton exports is the fact that much 
of the foreign-grown cotton available in 
non-dollar currencies is priced 10 to 20 
percent above U.S. cotton. In many cases 
these prices may continue to be held 


artificially high by price support ac- 
tions of governments in the respective 
producing countries, at least for several 
months, which will give U.S. cotton an 
advantage. 

All in all, it is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect a total off-take in the United States 
of about 14 million bales. With a crop 
estimated at 14.4 million bales (about 
14.3 million running bales) and a small 
quantity of imports, the carryover at the 
end of the season might increase from 
about 2.7 million to about 3.1 million 
bales. This estimated carryover is rough- 
ly 22 percent of the indicated disappear- 
ance and is below normal as defined by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


Long Range Market Prospects 


The long range prospects for cotton 
consumption are bright, not only in this 
country but throughout the world. First 
let’s examine the demand factors. 





THIS HAS AN 


___ Important 
bearing 


ON COTTON GINNING # 


The designers of your cotton gin made the best 
use of anti-friction bearings, knowing that they 
help your equipment deliver better service, under every 
operating condition, for the longest time. 


There are good reasons why they so often specify 


Self-aligning Ball Bearings. 


They know these bearings 


deliver top-notch performance with minimum main- 


tenance. They know they 
high speeds. 


misalignment. 


minimize friction, even at 
They know they compensate for shaft 


And they’re thinking of you when they specify S55F, 
because they know that if replacement should ever be 
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necessary, there’s an & 


Distributor as near as your 


telephone, a distributor who knows bearings, who can 


give you fast, local service. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, 


INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA.— manufacturers of = 


and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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e Domestic Market: Greater domes- 
tic consumption of cotton in the United 
States is dependent largely upon the 
following factors — increasing popula- 
tion, increased per capita fiber consump- 
tion, and competition among the fibers. 

In the United States population has 
been increasing at the rate of about 1.5 
percent per annum. This creates an im- 
mediate opportunity to expand consump- 
tion in the apparel and household uses 
as there are about 2.5 million more peo- 
ple each year to be clothed and housed. 

The relationship of population to con- 
sumption is impressive when considered 
over a period of years. Even if the rate 
of population growth tapers off and the 
increase is only 2 million people per 
year, this would mean an additional 20 
million people in the next 10 years. If 
cotton consumption increases in tempo 
with population this would mean an in- 
crease in demand of approximately 1 
million bales of cotton. 

Increasing per capita consumption of 
cotton is not easy in the United States 
because the level is already high and 
competition among the fibers is keen. 
But it has been done. We now have posi- 
tive evidence that we have actually in- 
creased net per capita consumption of all 
textiles in the apparel field 3 to 4 pounds 
in relatively few years. We do not think 
this is the top by any means. We firmly 
believe that by continued research to 
develop new and improved products and 
by continued promotion, it is possible 
to raise this consumption level still 
higher. 

But the cotton industry must continue 
to be on its toes and strengthen and im- 
prove its competitive position. That this 
can be done has been proved. In the past 
few years, with the development of new 
and improved products, better finishes, 
better styling, better utility, and espe- 
cially with a great deal of promotion, 
cotton’s share of the women’s street 
dress market has increased noticeably. 
Cotton recently improved its competitive 
position in other things like sport clothes 
and piece goods. In rugs the use of cot- 
ton has increased from about 15,000 
bales a few years ago to about a quarter 
of a million bales now and the market is 
still growing. In the apparel and house- 
hold field cotton is competing strongly 
with the other fibers. 

It is true that in certain markets 
where price is a major factor of compe- 
tition, as it is in so many industrial 
products like tire cord and bags, cotton 
has a very difficult job. We have lost 
ground in the industrial uses. The chal- 
lenge here is to improve strength and 
other qualities of cotton so that manu- 
facturers will be able to turn out su- 
perior cotton products at competitive 
prices. Mechanization and better and 
more efficient production practices have 
been promoted to hold and/or reduce 
production costs as a means of strength- 
ening cotton’s position in all of the im- 
portant end use markets. 

The bag campaign, which capitalizes 
on the re-use value of cotton bags, gives 
us the conviction that it is possible for 
cotton to overcome a price disadvantage 
even in the industrial field. 

By and large the long range prospects 
for cotton in the domestic market are 
bright. For the past few years the net 
civilian off-take has been about 8 mil- 
lion bales. This conceivably can be ex- 
pected to increase a million bales in the 
next 10 years, provided we hold our own 

(Continued on page 76) 
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BE SURE ALL SEED 1S 
TREATED PROPERLY WITH 


ERISAN 


Even with the best cotton seed, even with the newest varie- 
ties, many cotton growers have suffered poor germination, 
poor stands, disappointing yields. These troubles result 
from seed rot, damping off, angular leaf spot and anthrac- 
nose. USE TREATED GRAIN AND GRASS SEED, TOO 
Proper treatment pays two ways. Trouble can start if seed “Ceresan” seed treatment for grain controls 
isn’t treated, or if treating is not done carefully. When good seed rot, seedling blights, many kinds of smut on 
seed is properly treated with ‘“‘Ceresan”’ seed disinfectant, wheat, oats, barley and rye. Helps produce better 
growers get good disease control and good stands. stands and better yields of clean grain 





“Arasan” seed treatment for grass and leg- 
umes controls seed rot and seedling blight, helps 
these tiny seeds to get a strong start. Improves 
i ; stands and vigor resulting in better yields and 
Your benefits come at ginning time when the larger crop pasture crops. ; 

from treated seed comes in, and in repeat business from 
satisfied customers. It pays to make sure your operators 
apply the right amount of ‘‘Ceresan.”’ 


Growers get better yields . . . up to 40°/, better, even in un- 
favorable seasons, as long as seed is properly treated with 
“Ceresan.”’ 











RECOMMENDED TREATMENTS 





For full details on effective seed treating, write to Du Pont, 
Semesan Section, Wilmington, Delaware. MECHANICALLY DELINTED COTTONSEED 

29% “Ceresan” . 100 Ibs. 
“Ceresan” M 3 oz. 100 Ibs. 


C 5 gq € $ A N° ACID-DELINTED COTTONSEED 
2% “Ceresan” . 100 Ibs. 
“Ceresan” M . 100 Ibs. 
Seed Disinfectant and Protectant FUZZY COTTONSEED 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFR 29% “Ceresan“ Wi ccccaans iteal 9 oz. 100 Ibs. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY “Ceresan” M Dry or Slurry. ....4¥2 oz. 100 Ibs. 
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GEORGIA has held a number of tractor schools for operators. 


Progress of 


COTTON MECHANIZATION IN 


GEORGIA 


M ECHANIZED cotton 

Georgia has followed the trend in 
mechanized production of most of the 
that have been produced in recent 
years. It is a little difficult to separate 
mechanical production of cotton from 
mechanized production as it affects the 
entire Georgia farm operation. 

We have had the usual trends in this 
state that have been common to most of 
the other states. To illustrate, in 1945 
we had 24,648 tractors on Georgia farms. 
In 1950 this number had increased to 
60,991; in 1952 it had increased to 81,- 
4100. 

The 


production in 


crops 


percentage of Georgia farmers 
with tractors in 1940 was only 3.8. In 
1945 it was 9.0; in 1950, 24.4; and in 
1952, 45.4 percent of all Georgia farmers 
operated tractors. 

The trend of increase in other mech- 
anical equipment has been similar to the 
increase in the number of tractors. For 
example: combines increased from 3,600 
in 1945 to 11,500 in 1952. During the 
period 1945 to 1952 there has been an in- 
900 percent in side-delivery 
rakes and motor trucks on farms in- 
creased from 34,700 to more than 74,000. 

The use of mechanical cotton pickers 
in Georgia has been somewhat sporadic 
and unstable. During the last five years 
the number of mechanical cotton pickers 
has ranged from a half dozen to approxi- 
mately 75 at the present time. The acre- 
age harvested by individual pickers has 
varied from 10 or 15 acres to 200 acres. 


crease of 
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This one was at Dublin, for iahans 


Seventh tn a Series 


The acreage harvested by most of the 
pickers in one season has been rather 
small. Some planters have used the me- 
chanical picker as a method of obtain- 
ing hand pickers more easily and at a 
more reasonable price. 

The problem of defoliation is one that 
we have not yet licked. Application of de- 
foliants with tractor equipment has not 
in many cases given satisfactory de- 
foliation. Application of defoliants with 
airplanes has brought up many difficult 
problems in many cases; even where the 
fields are not small it has not been satis- 
factory to defoliate large areas at one 
time due to the rather quick appearance 
of a second growth of leaves, which can- 
not be removed with any method of de- 
foliation available at the present time. A 
large percentage of our gins are not yet 
properly equipped to handle mechanical- 
ly picked cotton satisfactorily. 

To add to the problems of cotton pro- 
duction, manufacturers of mechanical 
cotton pickers have not in many cases 
supplied the purchaser of such equip- 
ment with engineering assistance suffi- 


By E. C. WESTBROOK 


Extension Agronomist 
Georgia Agricultural 
Extension Service, Athens 
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mechanical picker 
operate properly. In many cases the 
dealers who have sold farmers such 
equipment know nothing about it them- 
selves, and farmers in some cases have 
been unable to obtain engineers with suf- 
ficient knowledge of operation of the 


(Continued on page 34) 
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ROTOFIL is a new system for direct scivent extraction of cottonseed and cther seeds not readily 
processed in conventional soybean extraction equipment. It is the product of Blaw-Knox 


development of the Southern Regional Research Laboratory research in seed extraction. It 
complements the well known ROTOCEL system which is operating in many modern plants 
for solvent extraction of soybeans and cottonseed press cake. 


In this new process, cottonseed or other seed is prepared for extraction in equipment identical 
to that used in preparation for hydraulic pressing. For this reason ROTOFIL appeals espe- 
cially to cottonseed processors now using hydraulic presses. 


ROTOCEL ROTOFIL 


Outstanding in application to soybeans Outstanding for direct extraction 
and press cake because: of cottonseed because: 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 





Less residual oil * System accepts cott d meats containing fines 
Less steam and water required Finished meal is substantially free of GOSSYPOL 
Less maintenance Extraction rate is more rapid, more dependable 
Filtration of miscella is eliminated Cottonseed plant can process a variety of seeds 
No vapor scrubbing required Provides economical extraction for small mills 


For Complete Technical Data Write: 


B LAW- K N () oa 
CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Pittsburgh 30°Tulsa leNew York 17*Phila. 3¢Birmingham 3*Washington 5, D.C.*San Francisco 5 








e Georgia FFA Cotton 


Awards Presented 


AWARDS to winners of the Georgia 
FFA one-acre cotton contest for 1952 
were presented Oct. 25 at the state FFA 
rally at Macon, J. E. Moses, Atlanta, 
secretary, Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, reports. Winners in the con- 
test attended the national convention of 
Future Farmers in Kansas City. 

The winning boys, with their chapter 
and yields, are as follows: Kermit Brin- 
son, Whigham Chapter, yield 2,734 lbs.; 
Gene Lee, Glennville C hapter, yield 
2,678.5 lbs.; J. D. Durham, Banks Coun- 


ville Chapter, Danielsville High School, 
was the winner of the chapter award. 
His record shows 33 of the 42 members 
of the chapter participating in the con- 
test, with 32 of these turning in individ- 
ual reports and an average yield of 
1,153 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 
They scored 100 percent on the use of 
recommended practices as to fertiliza- 
tion and poisoning. 


Many Plains Farmers Are 
Putting Burs on Land 

Many farmers on the South Plains of 
Texas are returning their cotton burs to 
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ty High Chapter, yield, 2,562.7 lbs.; the soil this season, according to reports 
Jerry Ferguson, Dallas Chapter, yield, from ginners and County Agents. Earl 
2,345.8 lbs. Hobbs, Hobbs Gin, New Deal, estimates 
L. E. Baker, advisor of the Daniels- that 75 percent of the burs from all 
| 
| 
| 
i] 
Y Simplified Circuit for quick, easy operation 
CHECKS ALL THESE: Complete tests made in less than a minute 
cea Simica Memes W Low Drift Circuit—does not have to be rezeroed 
Oats + Barley + Beans repeatedly 1 
einem: 2 saypeses. Fully shielded against outside influences by 
Popcorn + Shelled Pea- Seabal case 
nuts + Almonds « English 
penn Morne oo } Y Null Balance insures consistently accurate read- 
Beans + Cocoa Beans Us ; ings 
bet a ¥ Does not destroy samples 
~ ¥ Voltage regulated—Replaceable test cells—sim- . 
New booklet r plified funnel filler 
ives complete date ¥ Portable—fully guaranteed 
g P ; o Made by the world’s leader in precise instru- 
Send for your copy. mentation. Order through your jobber, or write 
for literature. 
ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION athe | 
617 Frelinghuysen Ave Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 3 
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cotton ginned there are being hauled 
back to farms. 

“Getting the burs away from the gin 
serves a double purpose,” says Dave 
Sherrill, Lubbock County Agent. “It will 
add humus to the soil and removes a fire 
hazard at the gin.” 

Orville Bailey, ginner at Roundup, 
Hockley County, has a special trailer 
built with a manure spreader chain to 
dump the burs which is being used, and 
agrees the hauling of burs away from 
gins is helpful to ginners as well as to 
growers who use them on their farms. 


Mother of Mill Manager 
Dies at Rocky Mount 


Mrs. Jacob Ellsworth Lambert, mother 
of J. E. Lambert, Jr., manager, South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., Rocky Mount, N. C., 
died Oct. 26 at the home of her son in 
Rocky Mount. She was the former Lila 
Belle Garner and was born in Carroll 
County, Md., March 17, 1866. Funeral 
services were held Oct, 27 with burial in 
Pineview Cemetery. 

She is survived by her 
daughters, Mrs. Annabell 
ville, and Mrs. Etta L. Koons, 
geles. 


son and two 
Ross, Nash- 
Los An- 


Cotton Linters Exports 
From U.S. Increase 


Exports of cotton linters by the U.S. 
during August totaled 3,285 bales com- 
pared with 787 bales in August 1951, 
USDA reports. Imports of linters 
amounted to 21,125 bales during August 
this year. 

During 1951-52, the U.S. exported 
271,000 bales of linters compared with 
112,000 in 1950-51. Cotton linters im- 
ports for the year were 113,000 bales, 
including 51,000 from Mexico, 30,000 
from the Soviet Union and 21,000 from 
Brazil. 


Son of Harry Hodgson, Sr. 
Dies Oct. 22 in Atlanta 


Robert Bishop Hodgson, youngest son 
of Harry Hodgson, Sr., cottonseed crush- 
er, Athens, Ga., died Oct. 22 at Emory 
University Hospital, Atlanta. Services 
were held Oct. 24 with burial at Athens. 

He is survived by his father, wife, one 
daughter, two sons, two sisters and two 
brothers, 


More Farmers Do Part Time 
Work in Industries 


A larger proportion of America’s 
farmers are doing off-farm work than at 
any previous time on record. USDA 
economists say that over 24 percent of 
the nation’s farmers work more than 
100 days per year off the farm. 

This compares with half as many— 
only 12 percent—in 1929. This figure 
has been increasing steadily since that 
time, except for a slight drop in 1934. 
Farmers in many sections of the coun- 
try have taken jobs in local industries 
during their “off months” to supple- 
ment their incomes during these times. 

Surprisingly enough, the percentage 
of farmers doing off-farm work between 
100 and 249 days per year has decreased 
since 1939, while the percentage working 
more than 250 days per year has greatly 
increased. 
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FIR 


on your payroll 2 


Chances are you’ve had gin fires and expect more cf them! Tramp iron, sparks 
from rocks, and matches cause most of the trouble. But that’s no reason to 
make huge payments to fire in terms of down time and damage to machinery. 


A Kidde Carbon Dioxide Fire Extinguishing System protects your most 
vulnerable spots: the roll box, overhead cleaners, separators, etc. All it takes 

is a twist of the wrist at the first sign of fire. Carbon dioxide rushes out of the 
storage cylinders, through piping and is discharged under its own pressure at the 
point of flames. Instantly, the fire is blanketed—literally smothered to death. 
Down time is held to minutes, cotton damage to practically nothing. The Kidde 
System leaves no messy residue. Carbon dioxide actually disappears into thin 
air with no damage to machinery. Write today for full information. 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1127 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
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DEMONSTRATING the use of siphons in row irrigation at the Shafter Cotton 


Experiment Station on Oct. 23. 


Wcchanization Conference Report 





Management and Costs 
In Irrigation Farming 


By Dr. H. R. WELLMAN 


@ Extracts from address delivered at 
the Sixth Annual Cotton Mechaniza- 
tion Conference, Bakersfield-Shafter- 
Fresno, Calif., Oct. 22-25, 1952. 


T IS QUITE appropriate that this Cot- 

ton Mechanization Conference devote 
some of its attention to the subject of 
irrigation. As a matter of fact, one 
might say that we are meeting here to- 
day in Bakersfield because of irrigation. 
I can assure you that without it, there 
wouldn’t be any cotton in Kern County 
to bring you here! Irrigation, as we 
shall touch upon later, goes hand in hand 
with mechanized farming. Moreover, As 
I am sure you all know, irrigation is a 
major factor in California’s consistently 
high cotton yield which brings our indus- 
try to a position that commands your 
attention. 

It is fair to say that the development 
of the West has come about by irriga- 
tion. Bringing water to the land has 
allowed us to farm arid regions in which 
agriculture would otherwise be impos- 
sible. In many areas it permits us to 
take advantage of warm forcing cli- 
mates that give us bountiful and early 
crops. It has made possible, during a 
longer period of the year, a wider va- 
riety of food products for the entire na- 
tion, raising our plane of living and of 
nutrition, By use of irrigation the farm 
manager is able to combine his enter- 
prises in a stable yet flexible kind of 
farming system. In addition, he can be 
assured of high yields resulting from 
an intensive type of agriculture. And, 
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Dr. H. R. WELLMAN is Vice-Presi- 


dent, Agricultural Sciences, Univer- 


sity of California, Berkeley. 


most important, the farmer can operate 
with a degree of certainty which would 
otherwise be lacking. It is this last fac- 
tor that enables him to produce high- 
cost and “expensive” crops, the produc- 
tion of which might otherwise be too 
risky for fear of a loss through lack of 
rainfall. Most pertinent to this meeting, 
irrigation farming is often advanta- 
geous to mechanization. 

The ever increasing importance of ir- 
rigation to the economy of the 17 West- 
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ern states can best be seen in the tre- 
mendous growth of capital investment in 
irrigation works and the corresponding 
increase in land under irrigation during 
the last decade. Between 1940-50 there 
were close to $800 million spent on irri- 
gation works which almost doubled the 
total capital investment. About 4% mil- 
lion acres of new land were “brought 
under water.” This brought the total 
acreage of directly irrigated lands up to 
almost 25 million acres. 

The greatest development took place 
in Texas where there was a 200 percent 
increase in irrigated acreage from a 
million acres in 1940 to more than 8 mil- 
lion in 1950. California showed the sec- 
ond largest increase: 20 percent, from 5 
million to over 6% million acres. The 
third largest increase was in Arizona 
which now has close to one million acres 
of irrigated land. 

While the benefits of irrigation are 
real and recognized, its use brings some 
special problems to the farm manager. 
In the first place, he must decide wheth- 
er he can organize his patterns of pro- 
duction so that irrigation will be both 
manageable and profitable. There must, 
of course, be a constant supply of avail- 
able water sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of those crops that are se- 
lected as part of the farm organization 
plan. As you know, individual crops vary 
considerably in their water requirements 
—for instance, rice needs 48 to 96 inches 
a year while cotton requires half this 
amount. Regularity and adequacy of wa- 
ter supply are becoming more and more 
of a problem as the drain on water re- 
sources is developing in many parts of 
the West. Another possible limitation is 
the quality of the available water. In 
parts of the heavily irrigated San Joa- 
quin Valley of California the water 
table has receded. Greater and greater 
depths have to be tapped by farmers 
wishing to use the available water sup- 
ply. Some of this deep well water con- 
tains sodium salts which hamper suc- 
cessful crop growth. To offset this limi- 
tation, soil conditioners are needed, lead- 
ing to a significant increase in the cost 
of crop production. 

The farm manager who wishes to use 
irrigation must also examine the limi- 
tations placed on water use by difficul- 
ties of drainage, problems of general 
soil porosity and other potential physi- 
cal hindrances. These physical determin- 
ants are highly important; a manager or 
owner who overlooks them might have 
a handsome profit on paper only to find, 
when he attempts to execute the pro- 
posed plan, that his farm’s soils are too 
porous, or that his water supply is too 
alkaline to be used, or some other such 
unforseen difficulty occcurs. 

Above all, he must be sure that he has 
a right or access to water. In the West 
these rights are often complex and con- 
fusing. Any farm manager considering 
the use of irrigation must acquaint him- 
self with the particular water laws in 
his area. 

However, while specific physical and 
legal factors are important, the man- 
ager frequently has his range of possible 
alternative patterns of production cur- 
tailed by his over-all environment. The 
system of markets, climatic conditions, 
soil types, and so forth limit his opera- 
tional framework so that his degree of 
success or failure depends on his man- 
agerial efficiency within a given opera- 
tional framework. It is within this 
framework that the efficient manager 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Mechanization in Georgia 
(Continued from Page 28) 


mechanical pickers to put them in shape 
to do a satisfactory job. This situation 
has been responsible for the mechanical 
picker making comparatively slow prog- 
ress in Georgia. 

Mechanical cotton choppers have been 
used only to a limited extent in Georgia. 

The trend is more toward planting to 
a stand to eliminate chopping insofar as 
practical. Also, farmers are learning to 
do a better cultivation job with tractor 
equipment. They have also gone through 
a period of trial and error in order to 
find out what equipment to use and how 
to adjust and operate such equipment 
so as to give the best possible job. The 
shortage of labor and the cost of labor 
for hoeing has given an incentive to 
farmers to do the best possible cultiva- 
tion job and real progress has been made 
in recent years in this respect. Large 
farmers have trained tractor operators 
who do all of the cultivating. They no 
longer leave the cultivating to whatever 
labor might be available for the moment. 

There has been an increase of rotary 
hoes and also improvement in the oper- 
ation of this useful piece of equipment. 
Many of our farmers who have pur- 
chased rotary hoes still do not know how 
to operate them properly. 

Chemical weed control is now begin- 
ning to be tested sufficiently to provide 
information needed by farmers in con- 
trolling the early growth of weeds and 
grass. It is generally recognized that 
when and if chemical weed control is de- 
veloped to the extent that farmers can 
take it and use it successfully from year 
to year that it will do much toward com- 
pletely mechanizing cotton production. 

As we see it, agricultural institutions, 
organizations of all kinds can greatly 
benefit the farmer in the mechanization 
program by providing engineering know- 

ow to farmers, by providing schools to 
instruct farmers in the use of mechani- 
cal equipment they will not only speed 
up this program, but will greatly im- 
prove efficiency of much of the equip- 
ment now in the hands of unskilled oper- 
ators. 

The tone of some of this article may 
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CULTIVATOR operating on a Georgia cotton farm. 


sound unduly critical. However, what 
criticism there may be we have intended 
to be constructive and are merely trying 
to point out some of the needs in the 
mechanized program. The trend toward 
mechanization, as we see it, will continue 
whether we like it or not. Farmers are 
being forced by the course of events to 
decrease production costs and to in- 
crease production per worker. Mechani- 
zation offers these opportunities. There- 
fore, the more farmers are schooled in 
the care of equipment, in the repair and 
in efficient operation the mechanization 
program will go forward more rapidly 
and will give greater returns. The pro- 
gram should provide for those who in- 
vest their money in equipment and who 
are dependent on its successful operation 
to provide the major farm income. 


Irrigation Management 





(Continued from Page 32) 


endeavors to establish the best possible 
balance between costs of production and 
physical environment—always with an 
eye on the prevailing cost-price rela- 
tionship of whatever crops or livestock 
products he produces. 

Irrigation farming is costly; there is 
no doubt about this. Initial investment 
is high and while the amount depends 
on the nature of the irrigation equipment 
used, in general, initial investments are 
sufficiently large to make overhead or 
fixed costs such as depreciation, interest 
and taxes an important part of all costs 
in irrigation. 

Some idea of the importance of these 
fixed costs can be gauged from four 
studies that have been conducted in the 
Western states. In the Texas high plains 
the first outlay for the developing and 
equipping of new irrigation wells was 
between $4,000-$5,000 per pump and 
overhead costs here ranged between 40 
and 60 percent of the total operating 
cost of the pumps. In the Willamette 
Valley of Oregon, where sprinkler sys- 
tems are used for vegetable growing, 
overhead costs range from 40 to 50 per- 
cent of total costs as a result of heavy 
investments in pipelines for sprinkling. 
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Equipment costs in the Willamette Val- 
ley averaged $58 per acre. 

‘In the San Joaquin Valley of Cali- 
fornia, it was found that a “typical” 
farm producing cotton and potatoes had 
fixed costs chargeable to irrigation that 
were around 40 percent of the total fixed 
cost of the farm operation. The initial 
expense for a pumping plant and a con- 
crete underground distribution system 
averaged around $115 per acre. A furth- 
er example that emphasizes the high 
initial costs in the use of irrigation is 
seen in the costs of preparing fields for 
use as permanent, irrigated pasture. In 
the Sacramento area of California prep- 
aration of land for irrigation costs 
around $110 an acre; leveling of the 
land alone accounts for one-half of this 
cost. 

Since overhead costs contribute so 
much to the total costs and since these 
costs are fixed, whether the irigation 
equipment is used or not, the farm man- 
ager must make maximum use of his 
equipment so as to produce his crops at 
the lowest possible average cost. Equip- 
ment which is not fully used only adds 
to unit costs of production — as does 
equipment which is too “large” to be 
fully effective. A survey made in the 
San Joaquin Valley underlines the im- 
portance of full use of equipment as 
well as the importance of suiting it to 
the scale of operation. It was found that 
with comparable farm organizations pro- 
ducing cotton and potatoes, the crop- 
acre costs for use of irrigation equip- 
ment declined as the size of the farm in- 
creased from 80 acres to 320 acres. How- 
ever, beyond 320 acres this study showed 
that overhead costs of irrigation (per 
crop acre) remained fairly constant. In 
all instances the estimates were premised 
on the optimum use of the “correct” 
type of equipment; but even so, average 
costs declined from $17 per acre on an 
80-acre farm to $12 per acre on a 3820- 
acre farm. It was also found that no 
matter what the size of the equipment 
or the size of the farm, the more the 
equipment was used the lower the unit- 
costs of production ascribed to fixed 
irrigation equipment. 

The annual cost of water for irriga- 
tion varies grea atly, even for the same 
crop within a given locality. A recent 
study revealed that water costs in citrus 
orchards in Los Angeles County aver- 
aged $23 per acre, ranging from a low 
of $6 per acre to a high of $80 per acre. 
In almond orchards in Stanislaus Coun- 
ty the average water cost was $5 per 
acre, with a low of less than $1 per 
acre to a high of $11 per acre. In the 
same county the cost of water for to- 
mato production ranged from $7 per 
acre to $19 per acre. 

One of the advantages of irrigation 
is increase in yields per acre. And in- 
creases in yields per acre are generally 
accompanied by reduction in costs per 
unit of output. A good example is ma- 
chine picking in cotton harvesting. 

It has been found that the yield per 
acre has a definite bearing on the cost 
of machine picking per bale; when a 
harvester picks 200 acres a season the 
cost of picking a bale is about $24.50 
when the yield per acre is % of a bale. 
However, when the yield is 1% bales per 
acre the cost of picking a bale is about 
$14.75; when the yield is 2% bales per 
acre the cost is only $8.20 a bale. Thus 
an increased yield of half a bale per 
acre saves $10 per bale in picking costs, 
and a further increase in yield of one 
bale per acre saves an additional $6.50 
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in picking costs per bale. The advantage 
of high yield is plain. 

There are other reasons why a man- 
ager might find increased mechanization 
to his advantage when operating on an 
irrigated farm. With irrigation he can 
plan his calendar of farm operations 
fairly precisely and so be able to utilize 
his equipment as fully as possible, thus 
reducing the fixed costs of unit produc- 
tion that would otherwise be high if ma- 
chines were to remain idle. This idleness 
of machines is one of the hazards that 
the dry land farmer must contend with, 
particularly if the rains come too late, 
too soon, or not at all. 

From the standpoint of development 
of arid and semi-arid regions the great- 
est gain from irrigation is the produc- 
tion of types of crops which would not 
otherwise be possible. The pattern of 
crop production in California, for ex- 
ample, is today vastly different from 
that which existed at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Then California was mainly a 
grain and livestock producing state. Al- 
though production of fruits and vege- 
tables was getting well underway by 
1900, the aggregate volume amounted to 
only a fraction of the huge total which 
now flows annually from the farms of 
this state. The great rice and cotton in- 
dustries of the state are of comparative- 
ly recent origin. It is not, I think, an 
exaggeration to say that irrigation is 
the “life blood” of California’s agricul- 
ture. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the great benefits of irrigation are 
without cost. I have already mentioned 
the large capital investment required 
by individual farmers. Then too, there 
is a large government investment in 
many projects such as the Central Val- 
ley Project. Government investment is 
generally accompanied by government 
control, and government control may 
impair efficiency in farming operations. 
The 160-acre limitation is a case in 
point. 

Society must also count the cost of 
the dislocations which extension of irri- 
gation farming may bring about. Re- 
adjustment is necessary when an old es- 
tablished area loses its hitherto “nat- 
ural” advantages as irrigation brings 
new areas into cheaper and more effi- 
cient production. The advantages of 
higher yields and increased mechaniza- 
tion of preharvest and harvest opera- 
tions have, for example, permitted the 
West to expand its cotton production. 
This expansion has had an impact on 
the Cotton South. That important area 
of our country will have to readjust to 
the new conditions. In fact readjustment 
is already underway. 

In many areas, another “cost” of irri- 
gation farming, and indeed the limita- 
tion of it, is the growing shortage of 
water, and the competition between agri- 
culture and industry for the water that 
is available. Aside from idustrial needs, 
California agriculture is already feel- 
ing the pinch of water shortage. 

In a study of the structure of agri- 
culture in the Antelope Valley of Sou- 
thern California, the State Water Re- 
sources Board lists 300,000 acres in this 
valley as irrigable, while, in point of 
fact, there is only sufficient water, from 
all sources, to provide for the irrigation 
of 20,000 acres of land. Overdraft here, 
as in other parts of the state, has result- 
ed in lowered water tables, increased 
pumping costs and gradual depletion of 
ground water resources. 

The ultimate limitation of irrigation 
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farming may come from what happens 
to the soil itself, rather than from any 
shortage of water. In making this state- 
ment, I am not thinking of the next 25 
years or even the next 50 years, but 
about the next century and beyond. Mod- 
ern irrigation is still relatively new. 
What it does to soil structure and chem- 
istry is poorly understood. Can irrigated 
agriculture be maintained on the land 
for another 100 years, or 200 years, or 
500 years? What is happening to the 
soil? We are not even sure that con- 
tinuous irrigation changes the soil or 
has inherent disadvantages that one day 
must be overcome, but we suspect so. 
To study this problem, among others, the 
University of California last year estab- 
lished the Kearney Foundation of Soil 
Science which will concern itself with 
the problems of arid and semi-arid soils. 
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The effect of irrigation on the soils will 
be of major concern in these studies, 
which we hope will extend into the in- 
definite future. 

Meanwhile, agricultural scientists will 
continue to study the methods of irri- 
gation farming, the agricultural econo- 
mists like myself will assess the prob- 
lems of cost and management, but the 
farmer, quite rightly, will reach his own 
conclusions as to when and how he shall 
bring his land under water, with better 
returns as always, accruing to the good 
manager. 


e Average annual rainfall in 
Tulare County, Calif., ranges from 9.06 
inches up to 37.19 inches in Sequoia Na- 
tional Park. Elevation ranges from 208 
feet to over 8,000. 
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COKER 100 


OUT OF EVERY Oo 
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WILT RESISTANT SEED 


Figures compiled by the U. S. Department of Agriculture show that 


71 percent of the cotton acreage of the six scutheastern states 
planted in 1952 was in Coker 100 Wilt Resistant cotton. 





Many Times A Prize Winner 


J. Maurice Smith, Johnston, S. C., smashed all 
records in the South Atlantic states with an 
average of 3-2/5 bales of cotton per acre, 
using Coker 100 Wilt, the variety to which 
over 95% of the cotton acreage in the Caro- 
linas is planted. 

Coker 100 Wilt has been a top producer con- 
tinually—winning FIRST PLACE 32 times in 
33 five-acre contests. 
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AND HERE’S WHY... 


Coker 100 Wilt has been bred for wilt 
resistance, staple, picking quality, storm 
resistance, fiber strength, spinning quality 
and most important of all, yielding ability. 
The quick acceptance of this outstanding 
variety since it was introduced in 1942 
attests to the quality and performance 
that has been bred into this cotton by 20 
years of extensive selection and testing. 


Easy Picking By Hand Or Machine 


This cotton begins to open early and has 
a tendency to complete its opening early. 
This, plus its large and fluffy locks and 
wide opening of the bolls, makes it a most 
desirable cotton for mechanical harvesting 
or hand picking. It also has a considerable 
degree of storm resistance and the ability 
to maintain relatively high grades under 
unfavorable weather conditions. 


Premium Staple 

The majority of American cotton mills 
want cotton stapling between 1” and 
1-3/32” of superior fiber quality and Coker 
100 Wilt Cotten has been bred to meet this 
need. The thousands of fiber and spinning 


Write today for Coker 100 Wilt Catalog. 


COKER’S PEDIGREED 


SEED COMPANY 


The South’s Foremost Seed Breeders 
HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 











tests conducted on breeding material of 
Coker 100 Wilt Cotton have resulted in 
significant improvement in fiber strength 
and spinning value. 


Wilt Resistant 


Coker 100 Wilt Cotton has a high degree 
of resistance to Fusarium wilt, with such 
good production and spinning qualities that 
many farmers are growing it regardless 
of whether their fields are affected by wilt. 


Prices Machine Delinted Seed 


Coker 100 Wilt, 1951 Breeder Registered 
Seed $13.75 per 100 Ib. bag, $250.00 per ton. 


Prices Acid Delinted Seed 


Coker 100 Wilt, 1951 Breeder Registered 
Seed $11.75 per 50 Ib. bag, $430.09 per ton. 
All Prices F. O. B. Hartsville, S. C., 
Memphis, Tenn., and Forrest City, Ark. 


ALL SEED TREATED WITH CERESAN 


COKERS 
PEDIGREED 


SEED 
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® Drouth Losses Continue 


DROUTH continued to dominate the 
agricultural picture during the first 
week of November, as it has during most 
of 1952 and for as long as three years 
in some localities. Many states of the 
Cotton Belt and Midwest report that the 
current dryness exceeds in length of du- 
ration and seriousness any other drouth 
on record 

Resulting from the drouth is the for- 
est fire situation which Richard E. Mc- 
Ardle, Washington, chief forester of the 
U.S., describes as the greatest forest fire 
danger in the nation’s history. Varying 
losses, ranging from heavy to spotted, 
are reported from practically every state 
of the South and Southwest. W. R. Hine, 
Tennessee assistant regional forester, 
reports that it will take 100 years to 
replace timber that has burned in that 
state, and Henry T. Crosby, chairman, 
Delta Council forestry committee, warns 
that more than 1,500,000 acres of Mis- 
sissippi Delta woodland are endangered 
by the constant threat of severe fires. 

Representative reports on lack of 
rainfall include that from Dallas that 
October was the driest period for the 
month on record, with the records go- 
ing back for more than 60 years. At 
State College, Miss., total 1952 rainfall 
through September was 23.81 inches, 


about 17 inches below the normal for the 
first nine months of the year; and simi- 
lar reports of below normal precipita- 
tion come from most of the Cotton Belt 
and such Midwestern states as Kansas, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Missouri. 
Shortages of range and pasture feeds, 
forced marketing of culled animals and 
breeding stock, and drying up of stock 
water sources, accompanied by ration- 
ing of water for city dwellers in many 
places, are some of the results of the 
situation. Fall crops are being “dusted 
n” by many farmers with their future 
progress to be determined by rains that 
were not yet in sight as this was written. 


© No Pink Bollworms Found 


TRASH INSPECTIONS at about 200 
Mississippi gins during October failed to 
reveal any pink bollworms, the State 
Plant Board announced Nov. 1. Center 
of the search was the Delta and south- 
western counties bordering the Missis- 
sippi River, although some gin trash in- 
spections also were made in other areas. 


* Protest Bracero Wages 


MANY COMPLAINTS about the wage 
requirements for Mexican nationals har- 
vesting cotton continue to be heard from 
farmers on the South Plains of Texas. 


More than 200 farmers attended a meet- 
ing in Lubbock Oct. 29 to protest De- 
partment of Labor action setting the pre- 
vailing wages for braceros pulling cotton 
at $2 per hundred pounds. The producers 
said that they were paying Americans 
$1.50 for the same labor and had been 
paying Mexican nationals $1.55, in addi- 
tion to providing living quarters in con- 
formance with contract requirements. 


© Carryover Quality Low 


QUALITY of the 1952 cotton carryover 
is much lower than usual, USDA reports. 
The grade index is the lowest for any 
carryover since 1940, when the index 
was first computed. The average staple 
length is the shortest for any carryover 
since 1946. Cotton that is untenderable 
in settlement of futures contracts totals 
about 1,034,000 bales, or about 38.8 per- 
cent of the entire carryover, a record 
high for the percentage of untenderable 
cotton in the carryover. 


* Dallas Not That Dry 


AMERICANS can always find some- 
thing to laugh about, even in a situation 
as serious as the current drouth. Among 
the recent lighter sides to the drouth is 
the tale of the luncheon club speaker at 
water-rationed Dallas who brought his 
own canteen of water when he came over 
from — of course — Fort Worth. And 
then, there’s the farmer who, when asked 
how much rain he wanted, said that he 
hoped it would rain five inches that day, 
three inches the next day, and continue 
to drizzle until it dried up. It is not true 
as reported, however, that it is so dry in 
some areas that the trees are chasing 
the dogs. 





e SPEED 

e SAFETY 

e CLEANLINESS 

e LOW FIRST COST 

e LOW OPERATING COST 

e LOW UPKEEP 

e CREATES GOOD WILL 

e SAVES LABOR 

Here’s an unloader that means real 

savings. Its Patented Control valve 

does away with all wasted power 
-_. unloading is accomplished 

uicker with a minimum of power. 

Siete construction and count- 


less improvements mean dollars 
saved in repair, unkeep and labor. 


Box 1093 





PHELPS PNEUMATIC STANDARD UNLOADER 
ALL THE FEATURES YOU’VE WANTED 





HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY COMPANY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Phone 2-1314 
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Blaw-Knox Equipment in 
Use at Lubbock Mill 


Now in successful operation at Lub- 
hock, Texas, is a new type of plant de- 
ned for the solvent extraction of 
pressed cottonseed cake to produce a 
yield of superior quality cottonseed 

and meal. 

Designed and built by the Chemical 
Plants Division of Blaw-Knox Construc- 
truction Company, the plant is installed 
at the Lubbock Cotton Oil Company and 
d to be processing well in excess of 
t minal capacity of 200 tons of seed 
pel day. 

Employing the Rotocel Extractor and 
the Blaw-Knox vapor desolventizer, the 
plant extracts coarsely ground cake to 

duce a bright gr ranular meal with a 
residual oi] content maintained well un- 
ier the guaranteed maximum of 0.5 per- 

“The plant is notable for its compact- 

ess and ease of operation,” the manu- 
facturer states. “The extraction plant 
pl pe r stands on a slab 50 by 40 feet and 
is not housed. There are only two major 

pe rating levels and the highest point is 
15 feet above the ground.” 








Henry Lee Kight, Ginner, 


Dies in Dublin, Texas 

Henry Lee Kight, ginner and cotton 
buyer, Dublin, Texas, died Nov. 1 in the 
Dublin Hospital, after having been active 
n the cotton and gin business for more 
than 50 years. Funeral services were held 
Nov. 2 in the First Baptist Church in 
Dublin. 

He was born in Homer, La., Feb. 14 
1866, moving to Texas in 1874 with his 
family and settling near Ennis. He mar- 
ried Miss Alida Loree Duke of Granbury 
in 1891. After working with the MKT 
and Frisco railroads as telegrapher and 
as agent in Morgan, Stephenville and 
Bluff Dale, he entered the cotton and 
ginning industry. He took an active part 
in civic affairs, and was a member of 
the First Baptist Church, chamber of 
commerce and Dublin Development Club. 

Survivors include his wife; a daughter, 
Mrs. J. Lincoln Lane, Dublin; a son, Max 
H. Kight, Denver, Colo.; four grandchil- 
dren and one great grandson. 


Continental Gin Moves 
Bigham and Cagle 


Announcement has been received from 
Continental Gin Company that effective 
Nov. 1, Ross Bigham was _ transferred 
to Dallas as assistant sales manager of 
the Western District with headquarters 
in Dallas. Bigham has represented Con- 
tinental in the Phoenix, Ariz. area for 
approximately three years. Prior to that 
time, he was one of their representatives 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Tex- 
as. 

George C. Cagle, formerly Continent- 
al’s representative in the Charlotte, N. 
C., area will succeed Bigham in Phoenix. 

Cagle is employed by the Continental 
Gin Service Company, which is a totally 
owned subsidiary of the Continental Gin 
Company. 


. ° 
Shortening Shipments 

Shipments of standard shortening as 
reported to the Institute of Shortening 
and Edible Oils, Inc. for the week ended 
Oct. 25 were 4,739,498 pounds, 
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sponsor. Miss Martinez will be honored 
Texas Queen of Cotton in Mexico City by officials of the leading 


On Mexico City Trip Mexiean cotton firms and the American 
embassy. 

The sg Texas Queen of goed . 
17-year-old Miss Tina Martinez of Dal- ° ° 
las, left Nov. 6 for Mexico City, the first World Lint Trade Gains 
trip on a schedule which is expected to International trade in cotton during 
take her 3,000 miles during her reign. the 1951-52 season was slightly larger 
Miss Martinez was crowned Oct. 7 at than in the previous season, USDA re- 
ceremonies during the State Fair of Tex- ports. World exports of 12.3 million 
as in Dallas. The date was also Texas’ bales were about 300,000 bales larger 
Ginners’ Day at the Fair. The Texas than in 1950-51. Increases of about 700,- 
Queen of Cotton will be accompanied on 000 bales in exports to India, France, 
the Mexico trip by her mother and Jay China, Spain and Portugal more than 
C. Stilley, executive vice-president of the offset decreased exports to nearly all 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, her other countries. 





1953 Georgia Maid of Cotton Selected 


CHRISTELLE TAYLOR (above), from Alma, Ga., was selected as the 1953 Georgia 
Maid of Cotton Oct. 22 in Atlanta at the final event of the statewide contest to select 
Georgia’s entry in the national contest. The contest was sponsored by the Georgia 
unit of the National Cotte 1 Council composed of the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers 
Association, Cotton Ginners Association, Cotton Manufacturers Association, Cotton 
Merchants and Shippers Association, Farm Bureau Federation and Warehouse and 
Compress Association. J. E. Moses, "Atlanta, secretary of the crushers association, 
was chairman of the Georgia Maid of Cotton Committee and B. M. Prance, Atlanta, 
was secretary. 
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NIAGARA STYLE H* Pressure-Leaf Filter 











LEAVES ROLL OUT as a single unit, for 
quick easy cleaning. Monorail and 
windlass assembly are a permanent in- 
tegral part of the filter. Windlass is 
hand operated, can be motorized on 


large filters. 


WITH LESS LABOR 


on filtrations involving high % of solids 


Here at last is a clarifying filter with high solids capacity (up to 150 
cu. ft. per unit) that gives you production rates 2 to 3 times as fast as 
conventional presses—plus quickest, easiest cake discharge ever 
known! One man, operating several Niagaras, can easily produce as 


4 eda 
! 


much as three men on conventional presses! CAKE DROPS OFF when leaves are 
TITe CIE oCoT 2 oP TITpere: tapped with rubber mallet. Air-blown 
CUTS CLEANING TIME TO MINUTES! Gives you far more oka separate readily from the stain- 
productive filter time per day! One operator easily discharges up to leaves. 

150 cu. ft. of filter cake, in minutes instead of hours. Cakes are dis- 





less stee' 


charged in semi-dry state, ready for disposal or recovery. 
ENDS COSTLY CLOTH REPLACEMENT AND WASHING! 
Press cloths are completely eliminated with Niagara all-metal leaves, 
proved in use in Niagara vertical filters. You save every penny you 
now spend on cloth replacement—plus every minute now used to 
wash and handle press cloths! 

Check these advantages—Flow rates to 1000 GPM per unit... 
Solids capacity to 150 cu. ft. per unit... All-welded, leakproof con- 
struction—safe for handling volatile, flammable, explosive materials 


2 
a 


... Easily steam-jacketed . . . Excellent cake washing characteristics COVER LOCKS and unlocks with one 
. a ha fast, easy motion. A girl can operate 
... Sharpest filtrate clarity . . . Interchangeable leaves. the inzere GR? ence. Ho band 


wheels, eyebolts, spokes or spiders. 


FOR MORE FACTS—amail the coupon or write us today! 
- *Trade Mark Pat. Applied for. 


NIAGARA FILTER CORP., 3093 Main St., Buffalo 14, N.Y. 


Please send me Bulletin H-1051 on the Style 


r) H Filter. 
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International Harvester 


Buys Hough Company 

John L. McCaffrey, president of In- 
ternational Harvester Company, Chica- 
go, has just announced that Harvester 
has acquired the stock of The Frank G. 
Hough Co, of Libertyville, Ill., manufac- 
turers of earth-moving, excavating, and 
material handling equipment. 

Effective Nov. 1, McCaffrey said, the 
Hough Company became a wholly owned 
subsidiary of International Harvester. 

“The Hough Company’s products, in- 
cluding its widely known Payloaders,” 
McCaffrey said, “will effectively supple- 
ment our current line of industrial pow- 
er and earth-moving equipment. 

“We will operate the Hough Company 
as a wholly owned subsidiary, with no 
immediate change in the organization of 
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the company. We feel we are particular- 
ly fortunate in having Frank G. Hough 
continue as president of the subsidiary 
company, directing the activities of the 
business which he has built up.” 

The Hough Company now has approx- 
imately 675 employes. Its facilities at 
Libertyville include a modern factory 
with 300,000 square feet of floor space 
located on a 110-acre site. The company 
was established in 1920. 


Report on Cotton Ginning 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 
growth of 1952 prior to Oct. 18, 1952, and com- 
parative statistics to the corresponding date on 
1951 and 1950. 

Ginning (Running bales 
linters not included) 


State 7 
— 1950 


1951 


*1952 


**8,558,938 


United States 
Alabama 











Arizona 121,648 141, 063 
Arkansas 664,656 422,708 
California 368,826 2 i 
Florida 17,175 
Georgia 760,074 
Illinois 205 
Kentucky 1,597 
Louisiana 606,580 584,096 
sissi 1,453,087 1,197,795 
241,472 154,271 
New Mexico 110,165 69,119 
N. Carolina 278,931 309,449 
Oklahoma 150,416 159,431 
S. Carolina 454,065 646, 083 
Tennessee 397,204 B 
Texas 2,125,479 
Virginia 8,846 
*The 1952 figures include estimates made for 


cotton gins for which reports were not obtained 
in time for use in the preparation of this report. 
The Bureau found it necessary to collect figures 
on cotton ginnings prior to Oct. 18 by mail and 
reports were not received for all cotton gins in 
areas where cotton had been ginned. 

**Includes 176,356 bales of the crop of 1952 
ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was counted in the 
supply for the season of 1951-52, compared with 
223,566 and 285,243 bales of the crops of 1951 
and 1950. 

The statistics in this report include 13,480 bales 
of American- Egyptian for 1952, 5,303 for 1951, 
and 7,401 for 1950. 

The statistics for 1952 in this report are sub- 
revision when checked against the indi- 
returns of the ginners being transmitted 
revised total of cotton ginned this 
5,708,588 bales. 


and Exports— 


ject to 
vidual 
by mail. The 
season prior to Oct. 1 is 
Consumption, Stocks, ee. 
United States 
Cotton consumed during the month of Septem- 
ber 1952, amounted to 736,248 bales. Cotton on 
hand in consuming on Sept. 27 
was 982,134 bales and in public storage and at 
compresses 4,002,082 bales. The number of active 
consuming cotton spindles for the month was 
20,041,000. The total imports for the month of 
August 1952, were 7,797 bales and the exports of 
domestic cotton, excluding linters, were 106,853 
bales. 








Esso Standard Oil Honors 


Auguste L. Saltzman 


Auguste L. Saltzman, 316 Lawn Ridge 
Road, Orange, N. J., assistant manager 
of the Solvents Department of the Esso 
Standard Oil Company, was honored on 
his 30th anniversary with the company. 

He was presented a service emblem 
with two diamonds by J. C. Frendlich, 
manager of the Solvents Department, 
at a recent sales meeting. 

Saltzman joined the company in 1922 
as an assistant in the Lubrication En- 
gineering Department at the Bayway 


Refinery. The following year he was 
transferred to the New Jersey Sales 


Division where he was subsequently pro- 
moted to various positions in this field. 
In 1945 he was advanced to his present 
position as assistant manager of the Sol- 
vents Department. 

Saltzman was graduated from Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa., in 1922 
where he took a science degree in me- 
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chanical engineering. He is a past presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Oil Trades As- 
sociation . 


e Lint Holding Plans 
Speed Up Urged 


ACCELERATION of the movement for 
orderly marketing of 1952 cotton and 
changes in the CCC loan program were 
among recommendations made at Mem- 
phis, Oct. 31 during an all-day hearing 
before a cotton subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. The 
hearing was called at the request of the 
Beltwide Cotton Producers Committee 
in order to call atterition to the price de- 
cline during the cotton marketing sea- 
son. 

Dr. C. R. Sayre, Scott, Miss., is chair- 
man of the Beltwide Committee which 
presented a large number of producer 
witnesses at the hearing. Representative 
Tom Abernethy of Mississippi served as 
chairman of the House subcommittee. 

Specific action will have to be taken 
by producers, Department of Agricul- 
ture agencies, private banks, mills and 
others to make the program effective in 
the shortest possible time, it was pointed 
out during the hearing; and farm organ- 
izations, producers and the USDA were 
urged to emphasize the slogan, “Sell a 
Bale and Hold a Bale.” 





Set Deadline for Plains 
Cotton Maid Contest 


Nov. 17 has been set as the deadline 
for entries in the South Plains of Texas 
Maid of Cotton Contest, with the winner 
to be selected at Lubbock Nov. 24. Roy 
Forkner, Canyon ginner, has been re- 
named chairman of the contest commit- 
tee, and Otice Green, Lubbock Chamber 
of Commerce, is secretary. 

The winner in the contest must be a 
resident of the South Plains and meet 
qualifications required in the national 
contest, sponsored by the National Cot- 
ton Council. She will receive an all- ex- 
pense trip to Memphis to compete in the 
national competition, Dec. 29-30. 





Fire Ends 41-Year Old 


se e 
Ginning Operation 

Fire destroyed the G. W. Scog- 
gins Gin at Fouke, Ark., on Oct. 23 
and wrote “finis” to a continuous 
ginning operation that began in 
1911. In that year the late G. W. 
Scoggins built a 4-70 Pratt steam 
plant at Fouke and in 1914 he add- 
ed Pratt 4-80’s. The 4-70’s were 
later sold. 

The gin, which was completely 
destroyed by the Oct. 23 fire, was 
owned by G. W. Scoggins’ widow 
and three sons—Raymond, Monroe, 
and Leroy Scoggins. “My father 
was a charter member of the Ar- 
kansas Ginners Association,” Ray- 
mond writes, “and an early mem- 
ber of the Texas association. He 
or our family have been on your 
subscription list since I can re- 
member, and I am now 47 years of 
age. I have no plans for rebuild- 
ing,” he goes on, “but it will be 
hard to stay out. We have ginned 
close to 100,000 bales on this site.” 
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Good things 


come in small packages 


A cotton seed is a tiny thing—no larger than a kernel of corn. 
Yet out of its meaty heart comes the major ingredient of many of our 
finest foods. 

Any housewife will tell you that snow-white vegetable shortening, 
with its delicate, appetizing texture, is far and away her favorite. It blends 
smoothly to make tender cakes and pastry, heats without smoking to fry 
digestible dishes, and keeps almost indefinitely without refrigeration. 

America’s favorite salad oil is also a cottonseed product; and its 
uses extend far beyond mere salad making. 

Golden margarine matches amy spread in flavor and nutrition; its 
low cost makes it easy to use generously at the table and for cooking. 

Add them up — the cakes and pies, biscuits and breads, cookies 
and croquettes, salads and sauces, all the good things made with vegetable 
oil products — and you'll agree that some of our best eating comes from 
one of nature’s smallest packages, the tiny cotton seed. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HOUSTON @ ATLANTA ® MEMPHIS ® BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES ® NEW ORLEANS ® NEW YORK 
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*T his is cotton seed as 
it comes from the gin 
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3 reasons 
growers preter 


Stoneville’s 
Quality COTTONSEED 


STONEVILLE 2-B (53) 


The perfect balanced cotton. Exceptionally high 

yields and good gin turnout. Big, easy-to-pick 
bolls. Uniform staple length—high tensile strength—excel- 
lent mill performance. Adaptable to almost any soil. 


STONEVILLE 3202 (°53) 


Extra high gin turnout. Extremely light foliage. 
Very early maturity. Especially adapted to areas 


of heavy rainfall or short growing seasons. 


DELFOS 9169 (53) 


Record yields per acre. Big, easy-to-pick bolls. 
Highly adapted to mechanization. Extra high 


money value per acre. Especially adapted to alluvial soils. 


New 1953 Strains Now Available 
“FLASH PROCESSED” for Precision Planting 


ORIGINATORS 
AND 
BREEDERS 


STONEVILLE 
Pedigreed Seed Co., Inc. 
Stoneville, Mississippi 








e Expect Slight Rise 


In Lint Carryover 


A SLIGHT INCREASE in the carryover 
of U.S. cotton at the end of the current 
season is forecast by USDA-BAE in the 
1953 outlook issue of “The Cotton Situa- 
tion.” The report says that disappear- 
ance of cotton in 1952-53 will probably 
be about 14,000,000 bales, approximately 
800,000 bales smaller than last season. 
Since 1930-31, disappearance has exceed- 
ed 14,000,000 bales in only five seasons, 
three of them since 1948-49. 

Domestic consumption of cotton in 
1952-53 will probably be about 9.5 mil- 
lion bales, moderately more than the 9.2 
million bales of last season. This esti- 
mate is based on the prospect that eco- 
nomic activity and purchasing power will 
increase moderately over 1951-52 and as- 
sumes that international tensions will 
show no significant change. The daily 
rate of cotton consumption declined dur- 
ing the first few months of 1951-52 in 
contrast to the usual seasonal rise, but 
is expected to show a more normal up- 
ward trend during the current season. 
The rate during August and September 
1952 was 99 and 102 percent of the rate 
in the same months of 1951. Trade re- 
ports indicate that substantial orders of 
gray goods for future delivery have been 
received by mills and that the excessive 
inventories of textiles, of 1951-52, have 
been reduced to more normal levels. The 
moderate but steady increase in gray 
goods prices since June also indicates 
that the textile market has strengthened, 
the outlook report says. 

If there is no material change in the 
international situation, exports of cotton 
from the U.S. in 1952-53 are expected 
to drop from the 1951-52 level of 5.5 
million bales to around 4.5 million. Stocks 
at the beginning of the current season 
in foreign, non-communist countries to- 
taled about 2.2 million bales more than 
a year earlier. Production in this group 
of countries is expected to be about the 
same as that in 1951-52 and consump- 
tion probably will be no higher than last 
season. In general, the world situation 
indicates that the foreign carryover on 
Aug. 1, 1953, will be somewhat larger 
than that of a year earlier. 

The U.S. supply of cotton in the 1952- 
53 crop year is estimated at about 17.2 
million running bales, about 200 thou- 
sand bales smaller than the 1951-52 sup- 
ply. This includes a crop of 14.5 million 
running bales (14.4 million 500-pound 
bales), a beginning carryover of 2.7 mil- 
lion, estimated imports of about 150 
thousand, plus an allowance for “city 
crop” (rebaled samples). 


Business Investments Set 
New Record in 1952 


Business investments in plants and 
equipment during 1952 now are esti- 
mated at a total of $27,500,000,000, 4 
percent more than in 1951 and the larg- 
est on record, USDA reports. Defense 
industries show the largest increases 
over last year, while some of the non- 
defense industries show declines. 

Scheduled expansion programs for 
basic metals, power, petroleum, chemi- 
cals, aircraft and some other defense- 
related industries probably will hold 
business investment at a high level well 
into 1953. However, the productive ca- 
pacity of industry has been expanded 
rapidly since Korea and some reduction 
in total investment spending seems like- 
ly. 
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Shaw Cites Research Value 
To Future Agriculture 


Research being done today will be a 
leading factor in determining agricul- 
tural production ten years from now, Dr. 
Byrton T. Shaw, Washington, adminis- 
trator, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, USDA, pointed out in an address 
at the Naval Stores Experiment Station, 
Olustee, Fla., Oct. 29. 

He cited many benefits to Florida pro- 
ducers of naval stores, farm crops and 
livestock resulting from past research in- 
cluding the development adapted varie- 
ties of sweet corn, development of fruit 
juice concentrates and others. 

“Growers in North Florida have al- 
ready reported yields as high as 20 bush- 
els of soybeans per acre,” he said. “Yet, 
until research developed new varieties of 
soybeans and the dusting materials to 
control insects, growing soybeans for oil 
was not practical in the southeastern 
states represented here today. Now I 
understand that some of the more op- 
timistic growers are promising that they 
will give the Corn Belt a run for its 
money in producing soybeans.” 


Drying Equipment Loans 
Available to Farmers 


Enlargement of the CCC program 
providing loans to farmers to finance 
the purchase of drying equipment for 
the conditioning of cottonseed, soybeans, 
flaxseed and other farm products has 
been announced by USDA. Information 
and loan application blanks are available 
from PMA county committees 

The original program, initiated in 
October 1949, applied only to mobile 
mechanical dryers. Under the enlarged 
program now announced, loans will be 
available also for purchase of mobile 
air-circulators, ventilators, tunnels and 
fans in an amount to be determined by 
PMA state committees, but the maxi- 
mum amount of the loan may not exceed 
75 percent of the delivered and assembled 
cost, exclusive of farm labor costs. 

Loans will be made to groups of pro- 
ducers desiring to purchase drying 
equipment for joint use. Tenants and 
landlords, as well as owner-operators, 
are considered producers. 

Loans will not be available for re- 
financing, repair, maintenance, or re- 
conditioning driers and other equipment 
nor for the purchase of driers or equip- 
ment for use in connection with the con- 
ditioning of commodities which the bor- 
rower intends to purchase, store, or con- 
dition for others. Loans will not be avail- 
able for any drying equipment which will 
become a permanent part of the storage 
structure. 


Planting Seed Marketing 
Bulletin Published 


“Marketing Cotton Planting Seed in 
Tennessee” is the title of Monograph 
No. 265 published in November by the 
Tennessee Experiment Station, Knox- 
ville. B. D. Raskopf, associate agricul- 
tural economist, is the author. It in- 
cludes information on the use of plant- 
ing seed by farmers, dealer practices 
in handling cotton planting seed, 
cottonseed delinting plants, marketing 
of planting seed by farmers and other 
topics, 
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Allethrin Insecticide Is 
Now Widely Used 


A report on the first full year of 
commercial production of allethrin 
shows that manufacturers marketed 50,- 
000 to 60,000 pounds of the insecticide, 
which first was synthesized by USDA 
chemists in 1949. Future industrial pro- 
duction of the insecticide is expected to 
be 600,000 pounds annually, USDA says. 
Allethrin is a pyrethrum-type insecticide 
which gives quick kills of many of the 
common insects that annoy man, and as 
such has been used by the Army to pro- 
tect its personnel from pests such as the 
malaria-carrying mosquito. 

As allethrin production has expanded 
it has been available for use in many 


American homes. Behind its development 
by USDA chemists lie more than 17 
years of research. It required 15 years 
to determine the composition of the four 
major insecticidal compounds. USDA 
chemists spent another two years re- 
assembling the component chemicals in 
the right order to make allethrin. 


Venezuelan Licenses for 
Lard Imports Removed 


USDA reports that Venezuela no long- 
er requires import licensing for lard 
imports, and has placed hydrogenated 
fats and oils in a new, separate classifi- 
cation of the customs tariff. The import 
duty on hog lard has been increased, 
however. 














Save Money - Buy Direct 
GIN BUILDINGS 


COTTON 


HOUSE 
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Braden sectional steel construction minimizes fire hazards 


and reduces insurance rates. 


Braden representatives will be glad to assist with your 
building plans and furnish quotations for your Cotton or 
other Industrial Building requirements. 


Call or Write 





LT) 


1007 East Admiral Boulevard 
Phone Long Distance 624—Teletype TU 564 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Gy’ BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Donna, Texas 
P. O. Box 954 


Memphis, Tenn. 
309 Falls Building 


Shreveport, La. 
229 Rieou-Brewster Bidg. 
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Photoviews of Sixth M 


Cotton Industry Leaders See Methods Used in Californ 


@ 1—tThe crowd overflowed the bleachers and kept busy examining the 
equipment used in the demonstrations Oct. 23 at the U.S. Cotton Field 
Station at Shafter, Calif. 

@ 2—The Shafter Station, with the cooperation of implement manufac- 
turers, had assembled many modern machines, some of which are shown 
here. 

@ 3—Not everything was so modern—this is an old two-row planter used 
by the Station in planting progeny rows in cotton breeding blocks. 


@ 4—This self-propelled mechanical cotton topper attracted much atten- 

tion from Conference visitors from other states. Topping experiments, 

_ . through removal of the terminal bud, help to prevent lodging of rank 

OR ete SO Set ae growing plants, if done at the proper time, by causing the plants to 
AN eee - ba Se ie, Cee become more rigid. 
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hanization Conference 


San Joaquin Valley During Demonstration and Tours 


}@ 5—Shown in the foreground is a Till-N-Pack Culti-Packer used to 
break up clods, firm seedbeds and break crusts. The first machine in 
the rear is a modern two-row planter used in experiments at the Station. 


@ 6—Another view of some of the equipment used in the Shafter dem- 
onstrations. 


@ 7—“Reverse” on this equipment consists of a rope by which the oper- 
ator turns the plow for this machine, used in the extensive irrigation 
experimental work which is conducted by workers at Shafter. 


@ 8—The San Joaquin Valley tour Oct. 24 gave those attending the 
Conference a good view of the diversified farming operations, orchards, 
groves, vineyards and other agricultural enterprises. Final stop on the 
tour, before going to Fresno, was this winery near Cutler, operated by 
California Growers Wineries. Each visitor was given a basket of grapes 
and sample of the winery’s product. 
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Grain Sorghums Second 
To Cotton in Texas 


Grain sorghums now rank as 
most important grain crop and second 
only to cotton in total acres planted. An 
average of 6,835,000 acres were planted 
annually during the period from 1940- 
1949. Nearly 4,000,000 acres were plant- 
ed for grain and the remainder for for- 
The average annual 


age, including silage. 

production for the past five years has 
been about 90 million bushels, says 
Texas Extension Service. 


As an aid to grain sorghum producers 
and others interested in the crop, agro- 
nomists for the Extension Service have 
recently prepared and reieased a bulle- 
tin on “Growing Grain Sorghums.” 
Copies are available at county Extension 
offices. 
Included in the bulletin are discussions 

varieties, seed, chemical seed treat- 
ment, land preparation, planting, use of 
fertilizers, cultivation, irrigation, har- 
vesting, diseases and storage. The bulle- 
tin in reality is a handbook on grain 
sorghum production. 


on 


Soybean Straw Should Be 
Saved for Cattle Feed 


Mississippi County Agents are urging 


farmers to bale soybean straw after 
combining and to let livestock graze 
green stalk fields when harvesting is 


completed. Thousands of tons of straw 
have been saved to date, L. H. Moseley, 
district agent, Stoneville, Miss., reports. 

With poor prospects for winter graz- 
ing in sight due to the continued drouth, 
county agents are urging livestock pro- 


Texas’ 





Texas Co-op Ginners 
To Meet Feb. 9-10 


It was announced this week that 
the annual convention of the Texas 
Cooperative Ginners Association 
will be held Feb. 9-10 at Galves- 
ton. E. M. Cooke, Georgetown, is 
executive secretary of the associa- 
tion. 











ducers to take advantage of grazing 
available in stalk fields. There are many 
grassy fields that can be very valuable 
for the next two months if grazed, Ex- 
tension workers point out. 

In addition to utilizing soybean straw 
and stalk fields, the County Agents are 
prevailing on farmers not to graze new 
pastures too early when they come up 
after planting and to keep livestock off 
of fescue pastures until they have had 
a chance to put on sufficient growth to 
prevent winter killing from overgraz- 
ing. 

They are also urging the planting of 
rye grass on established pasture sods, 
especially those containing white clover. 
Ryegrass, they say, can be planted until 
Dec. 1. Overgrazing of pastures this past 
summer and fall is likely to cause white 
clover to be the predominant plant in 
most pastures next spring. Too much 
white clover can cause serious bloat 
trouble. Ryegrass can help control much 
of the bloat in addition to furnishing 
heavy grazing for about four months 
in the spring, according to the county 
agents. 





Corn Crop in Mexico to 
Set All-Time Record 


The 1952 corn crop in Mexico is ex- 
pected to reach an all-time high, with 
private estimates placing the crop at 
about 148,000,000 bushels, according to 
reports to USDA. This compares with 
the previous record of 135,000,000 bush- 
els in 1951 and the prewar average of 
68,000,000 bushels. 

Despite the large corn crop produced 
in 1951, imports of about 900,000 bushels 
moved into the country during the first 
half of 1952, most of it in the month of 
May. It is believed that imports would 
not have been required if movement of 
domestic corn had proceeded normally. 
The imports came from the U.S. and 
were negotiated to encourage the release 
of hoarded domestic supplies and to help 
hold down the price of this important 
food, USDA comments. 

At present corn stocks are reported 
adequate for all needs and, in view of 
the large crop in prospect imports are 
not believed necessary for the coming 
year. A downward trend in prices has 
been reported since March of this year. 
At latest report growers were getting 
the equivalent of $1.47 per bushel for 
corn delivered in Mexico, D.F. There 
is considerable dissatisfaction with this 
price and some suggestion has been made 
that corn may be held in storage unless 
the official rate is raised to $1.91 per 
bushel. 

Storage for about 2 million bushels of 
corn now under construction, is expected 
to be in use by December. Construction 
of an additional 2 million bushels of stor- 
age is planned upon the completion of 
present building. 
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ROBERT L. DORTCH 
SEED FARMS 


Scott, Arkansas 
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"300 and 400 Tests per day... 
Finest Tester for On-The-Spot Testing’”’ 
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Satisfied Users KNOW the New 4006 
STEINLITE is FASTER+ EASIER to Operate» STURDIER 


i cata ene erecta tpemen 


You can make an accurate test in only 60 seconds. No technical And, like the thousands of other sotisfied users, you can depend 
knowledge necessary. Dial type selector speeds meter reading — on Steinlite accuracy over the years. Find out for yourself how 
no needle wobble. Built-in thermometer saves time. Voltage easy it is to make an accurate 60-second moisture test on the 
stabilizer prevents fluctuation. Easy-to-read charts give moisture Steinlite. 


results faster. 
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Soybean Inspections for 
1951-52 Set Record 


Inspected receipts of soybeans for the 
crop year 1951-52 were the largest on 
record and am« ented to 125,498 cars, 
according to reports to USDA. This com- 
pares with 124,697 cars inspected during 
1950-51. September inspected receipts 
also reached a new high and amounted 
to 11,446 cars compared with 1,856 cars 
for the preceding month and 5,302 cars 
inspected for the same month in 1951. 
Included in the September exports were 
a large number of cars of 1952 crop soy- 
beans. 

The quality of the soybeans marketed 
in September increased slightly over a 
month ago, 76 percent grading Ns. 2 or 
better compared with 75 percent a month 
earlier. The quality was somewhat better 
than the soybeans marketed in Septem- 
ber 1951. Of the receipts inspected dur- 
ing the 1951-52 season, 70 percent grad- 
ed No. 2 or better compared with 78 per- 


cent inspected in the 1950-51 season. 


Issue Ruling on Fire Loss 
Of Tendered Products 


Information relating to fire losses on 
cottonseed products tendered to CCC 
which might occur prior to delivery by 
the crusher to CCC has been sent to oil 
mills < 7 _ Oklahoma and a Mex- 
ico by C Moseley, Dallas, Production 
and Mi Behn, Administration, USDA. 
The legal opinion answers most of the 


questions asked by crushers at a meeting 
in Dallas, Aug. 13. Moseley says. 

The opinion, contained in a letter from 
Edward M. Shulman, Office of Solicitor, 
Washington, to George L. Pritchard, di- 
rector, Fats and Oils Branch, PMA, 
deals with obligations of crushers to 
CCC in cases where fire destroys prod- 
ucts before delivery. 


Delta Council Board Meets 

The mid-year meeting of the Delta 
Council board of directors will be held 
Nov. 19 at the Country Club, Indianola, 
Miss., J. R. Flautt, president, has an- 
nounced. The meeting will be devoted to 
committee activities and recommenda- 
tions to the directors and discussion of 
Council programs. 


612 Attend American Oil 
Chemists’ Meeting 


Registration at the 1952 fall meeting 
of the American Oil Chemists’ Society, 
held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio, Oct. 20-22, was 612. There 
were 20 exhibits by industrial firms, 
and a total of 39 technical papers. N. A 


Ruston, Emery Industries, Inc. was gen- 
eral chairman, and R. C. Stillman, Proc- 
ter and Gamble Company, program 
chairman. 

Procter Thomson, Procter and Gamble 
Company vice-president of the Society, 
presided at the technical session on soap 
and detergency. Other chairmen were 


sige ins 


A. O. Snoddy, Procter and Gamble, for 
urea complexes and oil modification; S. 
T. Bauer, Drackett Company for autoxi- 
dation; H. H. Nordsieck, and H. L. 
Craig, Procter and Gamble, for two ses- 
sions of general papers. W. O. Lundberg, 
Horme] Institute, Austin, Minn., served 
as reporter for the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Oil Chemists’ Society. 


Stocks of Feed Grains on 
Oct. 1 Above Average 


USDA reports for Oct 1 show that 
stocks of corn and grain sorghums were 
above average and oats stocks only 
slightly less than the average for that 
date. The corn carryover of 489,000,000 
bushels on Oct. 1 compared with 739,000,- 
000 bushels a year ago and 845,000,000 
two years ago, but was the fourth larg- 
est carryover of the past 10 years. 

Oats stocks of over 1,100,000,000 bush- 
els were slightly less than average, and 
compared with 1,186,000,000 a year ago 
and 1,210,000,000 two years ago. Grain 
sorghum stocks of approximately 10,00t,- 
000 bushels were much smaller than for 
the same dates of the past two years. 


Wins 4-H Cotton Award 


Robert Baird, Salem, N. M., will re- 
ceive a trip to the National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, Nov. 30-Dec. 4, as 
New Mexico’s outstanding 4-H Club 
member in cotton work. The National 
Cotton Council is cooperating in present- 
ing cotton awards. 
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Massey-Harris 1-Plow Pony and 
Cotton Cross-Chopper | 


With a Massey-Harris Pony tractor and front mounted cross- 
chopper, you do a more accurate job, eliminate costly hand hoeing 

.take the hard work out of thinning cotton. 

Five pairs of adjustable knife edged discs chop out the plants on 
.leave your fields uniformly thinned for faster 


19-inch centers. 
growth and bigger production. 


Dise standards snap on and off the tool-bar with Massey-Harris 
Trigger Latch hook-up. It takes but a minute or two and you're 
The same tool-bar also mounts a 2-row Runner 
.or a 4-row peanut and soybean planter pro- 


under way. 
for cotton or corn. 
viding 3-way utility. 


See your Massey-Harris dealer for complete information. Check 
full line of Massey-Harris farm equipment. The Massey- 


on the 


Harris Co., Quality Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Woke ita Messey-foieis 


Parts and service through more than 2500 cuthorized dealers 
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packers. 


Write for 


-Planter 


If your plant is cramped for space, Screw-Lift 
is just the thing, because it takes no more room 
than a pipe of comparable diameter. It pro- 
vides for movement of material from floor to 
floor —to bins or processing machines, or to 
Top or bottom drives with suitable 
feeds and discharge spouts arranged to syn- 
chronize with your processing procedure. 


companion Screuw-Veyor Form 
to enable us to make recommendations. 


INTER-HLOOR 
furlong of balk Melorial 


HAMMOND Screwl/ft 
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| If you have a problem involving horizontal, in- 

| clined or vertical movement of bulk material, 
Screw-Lift will give you a fast, clean, enclosed 

j system that will save many man hours and pay 

for itself out of earnings. 

Screw-Lift is a tried and proved tubular con- 

| veyor operating within a tube—engineered for 
full accessibility, with exclusive features that 
eliminate the possibility of clogging or degrada- 
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PROOF OF PROFITS 


from 
Statifier’ Moisture Restoration 


Gins can not afford to turn off the Statifier lint slide misting 
nozzles to make a comparative test for staple length of the 
same kind of cotton pressed without moisture, and pressed 
with Statifier moisture restoration. But when there is an 
electric power failure in a gas or diesel-powered gin a com- 
parative test is made, as Statifier units use electric power. 


Here is the PMA classing office report for 16 bales pressed 
without restoring moisture: There were 9-26’s — 6-28’s and 
1-29. \ 

Here is the PMA classification of 10 bales pressed after 
electric power was restored and 8 pounds per bale of Statifier 
wet water solution added: Dry, twisted fibers were straight- 
ened, there were no 26’s — 5-28’s and 5-29’s. 

This information is from Mr. Roy Forkner, owner of the Canyon Gin, RFD No. 1, 


Lubbock, Texas, president of the Plains Ginners’ Association whose members will gin 
more than one million bales this season. 


crm 


STATIFIER CONCENTRATE MAKES THE WET WATER SOLU- 
TION AND JS SOLD BY: Lummus Cotton Gin Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., The Murray Company 
of Texas, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, and Wonder State Mfg. Co., Paragould, Ark. 


Write for Bulletins: “MOISTURE MEANS MONEY” and “STATIFIER CONCENTRATE TESTS” 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Mail Address, 2414 Fifteenth Street Plant, 600 N. College LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
Phones 2-3692 and 2-2894 


*Reg T-M 
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Delta Group Sees Need for 
Livestock Pest Research 


The need for research in the field of 
livestock pest control was emphasized 
at a meeting of the Delta Council live- 
stock committee in Greenville, Miss., Oct. 
27. Such research was urged in view of 
the growing concentration of livestock 
within the state and the increasingly 
serious losses caused by insects and in- 
sect-transported diseases. 

One speaker outlined the drastic need 
for insect control research by recount- 
ing pest problems facing state livestock 
producers. He was Dr. H. E. Parish of 
Greenville, for many years of the Bureau 
of Entomology and now with . commer- 
cial insecticide company. 

“We are due an outbreak sooner or 


later that will deplete our herds if we 
do not initiate soon a complete insect 
control research program,” Dr. Parish 
told the Delta Council committee. He 
called for a cooperative research pro- 
gram combining efforts of veterinarians, 
entomologists, and research specialists. 
He also said some systemized inspection 
of animals for diseases at sales barns 
was needed to prevent spread of con- 
tagious diseases. 

Dr. W. L. Gates, veterinarian of Clarks- 
dale, discussed livestock diseases with 
the Council committee. He emphasized 
the part insect pests had in spread- 
ing stock diseases. Committee Chairman 
Harold T. Council named a sub-commit- 
tee to work toward the establishment 
of a insect control research program. 

In other discussions before the live- 
stock committee, Dr. Peter Hogg, as- 

















FIRST CLASS ONL 
for LINTERS 


Ship linters in clean cars only! 





Am tre : 
use 


Large new markets open to linters today set high 
standards of color, staple length, and, above all, purity. 
To meet these standards, to sell in these new markets, 


it is vital that linters be kept clean and shipped clean. 


They should have “first-class” transportation . . 


the cleanest cars. 


. only 


For the paper industry, Railway Supply is now furnish- 
ing “Paper-Rated” linters — only those linters which 
meet the needs of the industry. 


Prepare your linters for the highest end use . . . “Paper- 


Rate” them. Write us . 


. . let Railway Supply assist 


you in meeting the growing needs of new markets. 


SUPPLY AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


335 West Fifth Street, 


Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


NEW YORK-CHICAGO-ATLANTA-CHARLOTTE-MEMPHIS-DALLAS-LOS ANGELES-PHILADELPHIA 
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sistant superintendent, Delta Branch Ex- 
periment Station, Stoneville, reported on 
the utilization of roughage for cattle 
feed. He said that in the present drouth 
emergency, use should be made of soy- 
bean straw and stubble for grazing and 
feeding. He said that even gin trash, to- 
gether with a protein supplement, could 
be utilized as roughage. 

Perrin Grissom, in charge of soil fer- 
tility at the Stoneville station, reported 
to the group on pasture and feed crop 
irrigation experiments. He indicated 
preference for flood irrigation wherever 
practical over sprinkler systems, declar- 
ing that they were in most cases more 
efficient and more economical. He also 
brought out that pasture grasses and 
legumes adapted to the specific season 
responded best to irrigation. 

In discussion from the floor, William 
J. Klaus of Gary pointed out serious 
veterinarian shortages existing in cer- 
tain areas of the Delta. He called on 
Delta Council and the Mississippi Cat- 
tlemen’s Association to contact colleges 
training veterinarians to alert them to 
the need for graduates in the Delta. 


Farmers Buy Meat in Town, 
Do Less Butchering 


The city dweller who has fond memo- 
ries of hog-killing time on the farm 
might as well forget it. The modern 
farmer and ranchman is not doing much 
home killing, but buys his meat in town 
just as city folks do. 

In 1919, 16,800,000 hogs were butch- 
ered on U.S. farms. In 1949—the last 
year reported in the 1950 census — 
only 7,369,000 hogs were butchered for 
home consumption and many of these 
were slaughtered and processed in fro- 
zen food locker plants. In 1919, cattle 
and calves butchered on farms numbered 
1,905,000. By 1949, this number had de- 
clined to 1,267,000. 

To the city dweller who pays big 
prices for meat, this may not make much 
sense. But it a natural change brought 
on by the fact that ranching and farm- 
ing are rapidly becoming specialized 
businesses. The slaughtering facilities 
of the big cities are now available to 
most farm and ranch people. They no 
longer have to make their farm a self- 
sufficient unit for producing most of 
their home food supply. 


Drouth Aids Scientist 
Test Legume Crops 


This year’s drouth in Arkansas and 
elsewhere may have been a plague on 
farm and city alike, but at least one fel- 
low has profited by it. 

Dr. P. C. Sandal, University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, tested legume va- 
rieties to find those best adapted for 
pasture, hay, and cover and soil-improve- 
ment crops. He established test plots 
at the Experiment Station farm last 
March, using nine different varieties 
of red clover and 13 kinds of sweet clo- 
ver. He expected to find out how well 
the various strains would grow under 
normal conditions but what he actually 
learned was how well each would stand 
up under one of the worst drouths in the 
state’s history. 

The test shows three sweet clover va- 
rieties — Madrid, Spanish, and an ex- 
perimental strain called Wisconsin A-46 
— stand out green against the brown 
landscape. A few others survived but 
growth was poor. 
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e 1953 Agricultural 
Outlook Is Good 


THE FARM outlook for 1953 is good, 
Frederick V. Waugh, USDA-BAE, 
Washington, told the Thirtieth Annual 
Agricultural Outlook Conference in 
Washington, Oct. 20. Waugh said con- 
sumer incomes are high and we expect 
the domestic demand for food to con- 
tinue strong. 

However, he added that. while the 
next year’s outlook is good, the squeeze 
between farm prices and farm costs is 
expected to continue in 1953 and prob- 
ably will become more severe. 

Defense expenditures may be ap- 
proaching their maximum, and will be- 
gin to level off some time during the 
next year or two. When this happens, 
we should be at a very high level of eco- 
nomic activity and employment. Infla- 
tionary pressures may subside, and there 
might be some slight and temporary 
weakening in business investment and 
perhaps in consumer spending; includ- 
ing expenditures for food, Waugh said. 

“Marketing charges are continuing to 
rise and some further increases are like- 
ly in 1953. Freight rates have increased 
several times since the end of the war, 
and there is new pressure to increase 
trucking rates. Wages in the food pro- 
cessing and distributing industries are 
still continuing to rise. A further rise 
in marketing charges would increase the 
squeeze both on farmers and on con- 
sumers,” he added. 

“Another adverse factor in the 1953 
outlook is the drop in farm exports. Ex- 
ports of farm commodities are already 
dropping, and further declines are ex- 
pected during the coming year. This is 
due partly to an improved farm supply 
situation in other parts of the world, and 
age which makes it difficult for foreign 
partly to the continuing dollar short- 
countries to buy American products. 

“Thus, we expect a further squeeze 
between farm prices and farm costs next 
year. The farm prices of some commodi- 
ties dropped in recent months, notably 
the prices of beef cattle. The prices of 
some other farm commodities may de- 
cline somewhat in 1953. However, we do 
not expect any sharp drops in farm 
prices or farm income. This is partly be- 
cause we expect consumer demand to re- 
main high. Also, we have a strong price 
support program which would prevent 
any serious drop in prices of some of the 
major farm commodities. The _ invest- 
ments in farm price supports are now 
relatively low, having dropped from 4.2 
billion dollars in the spring of 1950 to 
1.7 billion dollars in the summer of 1952. 
There is a real need for larger reserves 
of some farm commodities, such as corn, 
in order to insure against the normal 
weather hazards, and in order to provide 
a safe cushion of supplies that might be 
needed in connection with the defense 
program.” 


Arkansas Scientists in 
Panama for Research 


Dr. Charles Lincoln, head of the en- 
tomology department, and Dr. E. M. 
Cralley, professor of plant pathology, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
are in Panama to make a study of insect 
and plant disease problems. Before re- 
turning, they also will visit Costa Rica 
and Honduras. 
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More Broilers, Fewer Eggs 


And Turkeys Forecast 

USDA expects production of broilers 
to continue to increase in 1953, but sees 
a prospective decline in supplies of eggs 
and turkeys during the coming year. 

A slower rate of expansion of the 
broiler industry, however, is likely next 
year, after several years in which the 
annual rate of increase reached 25 per- 
cent. Turkey production is not expected 
next year to reach the level of 59,000,- 
000 birds being produced in 1952. Egg 
production is forecast by USDA as 
smaller than during the current year, 
with the largest reduction likely in the 
spring months which normally have low- 
est egg prices. 


U.S. Inedible Fats May 
Set Export Record 


U.S. exports of inedible animal fats, 
greases and oils, other than tallow, in 
1952 probably will exceed the record of 
38,115 short tons exported in 1951, re- 
ports USDA. Exports during the first 
eight months of this year have been 
nearly twice the volume exported in the 
comparable 1951 period. 

Western Europe, usually the major 
outlet for U.S. fats and oils exports, ac- 
counts for almost all the increase in 
exports this year. Italy and the Nether- 
lands have been the major purchasers, 
but substantial quantities have gone to 
Switzerland and Western Germany. 
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Designed with single internal passage to 
reduce possibility of nozzle clogging. The 
CONEJET Tip is made in a full range of 
capacities and fits any TeeJet Spray Noz- 
zle. Supplied as tip assembly or as com- 
plete nozzle. Ends up to 75% of all clogging 
troubles. Gives effective spraying in ca- 
pacities as low as one gallon per acre. 
Tested and proved the most efficient nozzle 
ever built ... for insecticide spraying of 
boll weevils and other cotton plant pests 


ConeJet Tips 


and for defoliation spraying. For complete 
information see your dealer or write for 
ConeJet Bulletin No. 61. 


OTHER TeeJet NOZZLES 


Flat Spray Tips for pre-emergence and 
general weed control . . . defoliation spray- 
ing... and flame cultivation. Cone Spray 
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applications. Ask your dealer about these 


or write for TeeJet Bulletin No. 58. 
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U.S. Points Way to Solve 
Textile Trade Uls 


America’s remedy for treating world 
textile trade ills—use of free enterprise 
methods to increase consumption in all 
lands—is already having its influence 
not only among textile industries over- 
seas but also among some of the govern- 
ments, states a report made by Robert T. 
Stevens, chairman of the American mis- 
sion to the recent International Cotton 
Textile Conference in England. 

Stevens told board members of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insu- 
tute, major U.S. textile trade associa- 
tion, that the conference gave the first 
opportunity in textile history for putting 
forth a “blueprint” designed to accom- 
plish maximum worldwide consumption 
of products and thereby increase world 
trade. 

The conference, made up of delegates 
from countries which now produce 90 
percent of all cotton textiles, formally 
accepted this principle, Stevens said, cit- 
ing the efforts of the American delega- 
tion to put the idea across. 

In the short time since then evidence 
has been received, particularly from 
western European nations, that textile 
interests are responding encouragingly 
to the American suggestions. 


e World Production of 
Cottonseed Smaller 


World cottonseed production during 
1952-53 tentatively forecast by the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
at about 16.2 million short tons on the 
basis of the preliminary estimate of lint 
production. This would represent a de- 
crease of 600,000 tons or almost 4 per- 
cent from the 1951-52 outturn, now re- 
vised to 16.8 million tons. However, it 
would be an increase of 6 percent from 
the 1935-39 average and 35 percent from 
the 1945-49 average. 

The U.S., by far the world’s largest 


is 


producer, accounts for 467,000 tons of 
the 600,000-ton decrease expected from 
1951-52. Comparatively smaller but 
nevertheless significant decreases also 
are forecast for Mexico, China, and In- 
dia. Sizeable increases from last season’s 
crop are foreseen for Egypt, Pakistan, 
Turkey, Anglo- Egyptian Sudan, Iran, 
and Syria. 

An official estimate of U.S. cotton- 
seed production will not be made until 
final ginnings for the season are re- 
leased. However, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports that if the ratio 
of lint to cottonseed is the same as the 
average for the past 5 years, production, 
the basis of the Oct. 1 forecast of 


on 
the cotton crop, would be 5,858,000 tons 
compared with 6,325,000 tons in 1951. 
Normally U.S. production represents 


from 35 to 45 percent of the world total. 

Mexico’s cotton production has expand- 
ed significantly in recent years with the 
result that cottonseed output reached a 
record 655,000 tons in 1951. However, 
drouth and a 10 percent decrease in 
cotton acreage reduced this year’s cotton 
crop so that seed production is down an 
estimated 20 percent—to 528,000 tons. 

European production is expected to 
maintain the 1951 level of 115,000 tons. 
A decline from 1951 of 90,000 tons of 
seed is forecast for Asia. Decreases of 
an estimated 112,000 tons in both India 
and China reduce their production to 1.62 
million and 1.57 million tons, respective- 
ly. This loss is partially offset by an 
over-all increase of some 147,000 tons in 
Pakistan, Turkey, Iran, and Syria. 

Early cotton indications for South 
America lead to a forecast of around 
1.4 million tons of seed, or a decrease of 
6 percent from 1951-52. 

Cottonseed production in Africa is es- 
timated at 1.75 million tons, represent- 
ing a 10 percent increase from 1951. 
The largest single expansion not only 
in Africa but in the world is expected 
in Egypt where seed production may be 
up around 16 percent, bringing the out- 
turn to over 1.0 million tons. A substan- 
tial expansion also is foreseen in Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. 
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Pesticide Regulations to 
Be Studied at Meeting 


Proposed federal legislation to regu- 
late sale and use of pesticides will be 
given a thorough study at the sixth an- 
nual Cotton Insect Control Conference 
in Memphis, Dec. 10-11. At the meeting, 
sponsored by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, speakers will review issues involved 
in the pesticide section of the Miller 
Bill, which would: (1) transfer regula- 
tion and control of agricultural chemi- 
cals from the Department of Agriculture 
to the Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion; (2) prevent sale of any insecticide 
until it definitely is proved harmless to 
human beings. 

Public health aspects of pesticides 
will be reviewed, and a panel discussion 
will center around possible hazards in- 
volved in use of insecticides. 

Another conference highlight will be 
discussion of the rapidly spreading pink 
bollworm and the threat it poses to the 
entire Cotton Belt. The present quaran- 
tine and control program against the 
pink bollworm will be considered, along 
with plans for expanded research to 
meet the threat. 

Other parts of the conference program 
will deal with benefits to farmers 
through a unified cotton insect control 
program; land-grant college and coop- 
erative agricultural programs with pri- 
vate industry; and cotton defoliation as 
a promising aid in insect control. Also 
scheduled for review are research high- 
lights in 1952; promising new develop- 
ments in insecticides; observations and 
experiences with insecticides, and with 
spraying and dusting equipment; prog- 
ress in the use of systemic insecticides; 
and the insecticide outlook for 1953. 


Staley Annual Report Is 


Given Honor Award 


The 1951 annual report of A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., soybean and 
corn processor, has been given an award 
by Financial World Magazine for being 
outstanding in the milling industry. The 
award was presented Oct. 28 in New 


York. 


States to Report on 1952 
Weed Control Results 


Experiences of farmers and scientists 
in the use of herbicides to control weeds 
and grass in cotton during 1952 will be 
reported Dec. 4-5 in Memphis at the 
second annual conference on herbicidal 
weed control sponsored by the National 
Cotton Council. Reports from each state 
in which herbicides were used will be 
presented and analyzed, and plans made 
for 1953. 

Planting and seed bed preparation, 
application techniques with both pre- 
and post-emergence equipment, calibra- 
tion of machines, practices that may be 
used to control weeds late in the sea- 
son, and data on effectiveness of various 
weed control materials, all will be in- 
cluded in the talks. 

A summary of weed control practices, 
prepared at the close of the 1952 con- 
ference in Memphis last year, will be re- 
vised. 

The meeting will be a working-discus- 
sion type conference with attendance 
limited to persons actively engaged in 
weed control research and educational 
activity. 
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MECHANICAL PICKER dumping load 


CG&OMPress Photo. 
of cotton into basket which is being 


used with trailer carrier unit to haul cotton to gins. This was a feature of the 
field demonstration at the Shafter Cotton Experiment Station on Oct. 23. 


Wechanization Conference Report 





Mechanization Outlook 


By Wm. J. FISHER 


@ Extracts from address delivered at 
the Sixth Annual Cotton Mechaniza- 
tion Conference, Bakersfield-Shafter- 
Fresno, Calif., Oct. 22-25, 1952. 


CAN RECALL my early visits to the 

great cotton growing areas of the 
Southern states, when the principal farm 
equipment was a mule, a hoe, a plow 
stock, and a five-tooth cultivator — of 
which thousands were made under my 
own supervision, but which have long 


since been discontinued because of the 
trend and necessity for more modern 
equipment. 


I could reminisce at length concerning 
the various cycles through which the 
farm machinery industry has passed in 
our efforts to reduce long hours, and 
eliminate the back-breaking and labori- 
ous tasks which formerly were so com- 
mon on our American farms. Through 
these various cycles the introduction of 
new equipment was indeed a pioneering 
job. Typical of those early days was the 
sales resistance against the riding culti- 
vator instead of the old walking culti- 
vator. Farm owners felt the hired men 
would go to sleep and plow out the plants 
instead of controlling the weeds. 

Even sales resistance to new farm 
equipment belongs to those bygone days 
as our American farmers, having seen 
the value of farm mechanization not 
only to themselves but to the populace 
whom they feed, clothe, and house, are 
eager for improved equipment. It has 
been my experience that much of our 
improved equipment is the result of sug- 
gestions from the farmers themselves. 

During the last 25 years farm mech- 
anization has had a steady—and in re- 
cent years, phenomenal—growth. The 
last of all major crops to feel the impact 
of mechanization has been cotton. I have 
had considerable experience in manufac- 
turing and distributing farm and lum- 
bering equipment in our great cotton 
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states. And I believe I can safely say 
that more effort and money have been 
expended by individuals and companies, 
through trial and error, on harvesting 
cotton than any other crop grown on 
our American farms. But through per- 
severance, plenty of headaches and plen- 
ty of the financial risk so characterist- 
ic of our American free enterprise sys- 
tem, the answer to this most difficult 
problem has been found. 

The subject assigned me—‘The Cotton 
Mechanization Outlook” — is a rather 
comprehensive one. So I believe I shall 
limit myself to a narrower field. I shall 
confine my remarks to what I believe 
to be the more immediate probabilities 
for the availability and application of 
machinery to the more efficient plant- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting of cot- 
ton. 

Last year my associate, King McCord, 
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presented to this conference when it met 
in Chickasha, Okla., a detailed report on 
the farm machinery outlook for 1952— 
as governed by the then existing and 
prospective raw materials situation. Mr. 
McCord told the conference that many 
machinery manufacturers had _ been 
forced unwillingly into inventory produc- 
tion practices resembling the ancient and 
unhappy situation of “Robbing Peter to 
pay Paul.” They dug deep below the 
safe levels of raw materials such as steel, 
copper, and aluminum on hand. Others, 
recognizing the real need of cotton grow- 
ers for such relatively new lines of ma- 
chinery as pickers, strippers, and so on, 
reduced scheduled production of other 
lines in order to meet these needs out of 
scanty material supplies. I think that 
historical production figures on pickers 
and strippers, especially for the year 
1951 and as scheduled for 1952, show 
that the farm equipment industry did a 
real job of helping the cotton grower fill 
his needs for mechanical harvesters. 

You may be interested to know that 
901 cotton pickers were produced in the 
United States in 1949, and at the end 
of that year a total of 2,423 were avail- 
able for use by growers. This represent- 
ed all pickers built since production was 
undertaken in 1943. Annual production 
rose to 1,527 in 1950, more than doubled 
in 1951 when the four manufacturers in 
this field built 3,419 machines. Almost 
5,000 pickers were scheduled for pro- 
duction in 1952. Total machines in the 
field at the end of this year, as adjusted 
for estimated obsolescence and abandon- 
ment, should be in the neighborhood of 
12,000. 

The story on strippers or harvesters of 
the type used for storm-proof cotton is 
similar. Production picked up steadily 
from its beginning in 1944. By the end 
of 1949, which incidentally was a low 
production year, about 6,500 such har- 
vesters were in the field. Some 1,482 ma- 
chines were built in 1950; 5,754 in 1951; 
and 7,700 were scheduled for production 
by the various companies in 1952. The 
total of such production, had it been met, 
and allowing for an obsolescence factor 
of 7.6 percent would be about 20,000 
units. I call to your attention my use of 
the word “scheduled.” I shall return to it 
in a moment. 

Now, I know that there is broad rep- 
resentation at this meeting from the full 
length and depth of the Cotton Belt. 
Men from the Mid-South, and from Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, Georgia and other 
states in the deep South can attest to the 
economies and increased efficiency of 
what is, comparatively, just a little 
mechanization. I know, too, that some 
of the available figures on mechaniza- 
tion in the old cotton states cannot give 
us a true picture of the position being 
attained by the progressive grower 
there. Enough single men, working with 
a single mule, can and do account for a 
lot of cotton in areas where the older 
methods are traditional. 

A look at the Western states, almost 
newcomers in the game but having single 
farms with as much as 20,000 acres 
planted to cotton, reveals more of the 
possibilities of mechanization. California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico provide a 
vigorous young rival for thecotton South, 
and the degree of mechanization in the 
states is enlightening. In 1950 Arizona 
produced 474,000 bales of cotton, of 
which 43,000 bales or 9 percent were 
harvested mechanically. The national 
average that year was 8 percent. In 
1951, Arizona produced 803,000 bales, 
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of which 209,000 or 
mechanically gathered. 
average was 15 percent. 

The California record for the same 
two years is even more impressive. In 
1950, 333,000 bales of cotton out of a 
total crop of 978,000-—the equivalent of 
34 percent—were harvested mechanical- 


26 percent were 


The national 


ly here. The economic results must have 
been pleasing to growers, because in 
1951 the California crop was almost 


doubled, and the percentage of their im- 
mense crop which was harvested by ma- 
chinery increased to 53 percent. Inci- 
dentally, Texas harvested a 4,000,000- 
bale crop last year, of which a very fair 
19 percent was brought in by machines. 

We have specific figures indicating 
exactly why Western growers have 
mechanized so heavily in recent years. 
For instance: The average cost per bale 
of picking cotton mechanically in Cali- 
fornia in 1949-50 was $14.65. Of this, 
$7.07 was actual operating cost (labor, 
gas, oil, etc.) and the remainder was 
made of up of amortization and over- 
head. This compares with $34.63 as the 
average cost for hand picking in the 
same year. The average difference in 
grade loss between machine picked cot- 
ton and hand picked cotton for the sea- 
son was $10.32. It should be kept in 
mind that machine picking starts at a 
somewhat later date than hand picking 
and, of course, toward the end of the 
season the grades tend to come together 
with extra late picking showing no dif- 
ference at all. This should be considered 
in order to appreciate the grade differ- 
ence. Actually taking the figures at face 
value—that is, the $10.32 grade loss and 
adding it to the $14.65 average cost of 


mechanical picking—you still find that 
the total cost for machine-picked cotton 
was about $10 under the average season- 
al cost for hand picking. 

One other thing should be pointed 
out. The average difference in grade 
loss between gins varied from $1.47 to 
$28.25, indicating that some of the 
$10.32 average is made up of operations 
from the inefficient gins which were do- 
ing a costly job of handling machine 
picked cotton. If there were many gins 
sustaining a high grade loss it can easily 
be seen how the average difference in 
grade loss might be considerably affect- 
ed by such gin volume. 

In any case, it is apparent that no 
grower of any size can afford to over- 
look a potential saving of $10 per bale, 
and it is equally apparent that cotton 
raisers in the West are effecting such 
savings as rapidly as_ possible. 

I shall return now to my reference to 
“scheduled production” of mechanical 
pickers and strippers in 1952. Almost a 
year ago, on Nov. 7, 1951, the CIO re- 
jected the wage stabilization policy set 
forth by the Enited States government. 
The union demanded, as a matter of its 
own and presumably higher policy, wage 
increases greater than permitted by the 
government’s working rules at that time. 
There followed a continuous succession 
of disputes and proceedings which cul- 
minated in government seizure of the 
steel industry. You recall Federal Judge 
David Pine’s ruling that President Tru- 
man’s seizure of the steel industry had 
been unconstitutional; the subsequent 
upholding of Judge Pine’s ruling by the 
Supreme Court; and finally the forced 
return of the steel mills to their private 
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owners by the government. The steel 
workers promptly called their big 54-day 
strike—and 18 million tons of steel were 
lost to the economy before terms were 
reached on July 26. Let me repeat the 
word “lost.” Those tons of steel have 
disappeared forever, and the farm ma- 
chinery, automobiles, furnaces, buildings 
and so on which might have been pro- 
duced from them are also gone for good. 
The lost steel, incidentally, was six times 
as much as would have been required 
by the entire farm equipment industry 
to meet production goals for 1952 as de- 
termined in 1951 by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

All that I know about some of the 
other industries is what I read in the 
newspapers. But I do know that manu- 
facturers of farm equipment are still 
limping badly from raw material inven- 
tory shortages, and we shall probably 
limp for some time to come. 

You know that we have existed for 
several years now under a system where 
government said: “All right, you farm 
equipment manufacturers have a place 
of this much importance in the national 
economy, so we are going to allow you to 
go to the mills or other steel sources and 
try to get this much steel with which to 
build your various products.” So far, 
well and good. Compared with other in- 
dustries and considering the steel re- 
quirements of the defense program we 
have been treated fairly. At times, how- 
ever, the allotment of steel by the gov- 
ernment has been rather far removed 
from quotas of steel which the several 
companies in this industry have been 
able to secure from mills. Many of us 
have had to piece out our requirements 
with warehouse material, conversion 
deals, foreign steel, and other costly ar- 
rangements. 

This is what I am getting to. Because 
of production lost by the steel companies 
in the strike, and in spite of all the pro- 
duction that mills can pile on to meet 
demand, users of steel for civilian prod- 
ucts are going to do without the equiva- 
lent of just about three months’ steel 
quotas this year. That’s a lot of produc- 
tion material, and I submit that we have 
an unhappy circumstance when a totally 
unnecessary strike, thoroughly entangled 
in politics, can knock out manufacturing 
schedules of tractors, cotton harvesters, 
and other products of such proven value 
to the national economy. 

So much for that. We are meeting 
here, after all, to look ahead rather than 
backward. Even when we do look back, 
we see clearly a record of accomplish- 
ment all along the way which far out- 
shines the difficulties brought upon us 
by whatever cause. If we could see wide- 
ly enough over the 14 major cotton pro- 
ducing states we would count over a 
million and a quarter tractors doing the 
heavy labor required of man and mule a 
few short years ago. The number of such 
tractors has tripled since since 1940. 
We would see 90 percent of our cotton 
production coming from 10 fine varieties 
where 20 years ago, varieties number- 
ing in the hundreds were planted across 
the Belt with far less certainty of suc- 
cess. We see, beside the tractors, a mul- 
titude of useful equipment increasing 
man’s ability to handle large acreages 
single-handed. Constantly improving 
multi-row equipment is available. Dust- 
ing and spraying are rapidly taking over 
the job of efficient and economical in- 
sect control, and we may note real prog- 
ress in one of the last big stumbling 

(Continued on page 58) 
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IRRIGATION PANEL members, left to right: R. V. Thurmond, Kyle Engler, W. P. Law, Jr., 
M. R. Huberty, Harold C. Schwalen, Charles H. Sorter. 
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First Panel Discussion 


Cotton Irrigation 


A successful irrigation project is de- 


@ Following are statements by par- 
ticipants in the first of two panel dis- 
cussions at the Sixth Annual Cotton 
Mechanization Conference, Bakers- 
field-Shafter-Fresno, Calif., Oct. 22- 
25, 1952. Panel leader was M. R. 
Huberty, Head, Division of Irrigation 
and Soils, California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Los Angeles. 


M. R. Huberty 


Head, Division of Irrigation and Soils, 
California Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Los Angeles. 
HE PURPOSE of irrigation is to 
complement precipitation so that de- 
sirable moisture conditions can be 
produced. As irrigation is normally as- 
sociated with warm dry climates many 
people are not aware that marked im- 
provement in plant production can be 
obtained through timely application of 
water in areas which normally receive 
high rainfall] during the growing season. 
Droughts during critical periods, even 
though of short duration, can cause 
heavy crop losses. Recognition of this 
fact has resulted in the development of 
a practice which has come to be known 
as supplemental irrigation. Two mem- 
bers of our panel, Mr. Bland and Mr. 
Engler, are very familiar with this type 
of agriculture. 


soil 
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pendent upon an adequate supply of 
water of good quality, Adequate 
development of surface waters generally 
requires extensive storage and distribu- 
tion works. On your trip through the 
San Joaquin Valley you will have an 
opportunity to view extensive irrigation 
systems. Surface water supplies are 
better understood and more fully appre- 
ciated than are the ground waters. 
Ground waters, however, play a very im- 
portant role in cotton culture in the 
South and Southwest. As the extent and 
volume of ground water is not easy to 
appraise there is danger of developing 
an area beyond its capacity to meet 
water demand. When this condition pre- 
vails heavy losses ensue. 

When irrigation waters are of low 
quality crops are affected. Some waters, 
even though they are of low salinity, 
may be of such composition as to cause 
poor soil structure. Here in Kern Coun- 
ty is a good example of improvement in 
water quality through the addition of an 
amendment, gypsum. 

Irrigation practice constitutes an im- 
portant phase of cotton culture. In turn, 
other farm practices affect irrigation 
practice. Soil composition with heavy 
equipment may materially affect irri- 
gation efficiency, as can unwise use of 
fertilizers. 

Cost is always an important consider- 
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ation in the production of a crop. In 
desert climates where irrigation labor 
requirements per unit area are large, it 
is highly desirable to operate efficiently. 
One approach to the problem is to de- 
velop a good irrigation system. This oft- 
en requires high capital investment. In 
areas of supplemental irrigation less 
attention is given to labor cost per unit 
time. In any case, it is always well to 
have the system suited to the conditions, 

The cotton plant, with its broad leaves, 
is very responsive to variations in soil 
moisture. Extensive irrigation trials 
testing the response of the cotton plant 
to different irrigation treatments have 
been carried out in various parts of the 
country. 

While drainage is not usually a prob- 
lem in areas where the irrigation water 
is pumped from the ground water basin, 
it usually is in regions of surface water 
supplies. We must always keep in mind 
that drainage is a very necessary corol- 
lary of irrigation if agriculture under 
irrigation is to be a success. 


Kyle Engler 


Head, Agricultural Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


RRIGATION started in Arkansas in 
1904, when the first commercial rice 
crop was produced. Since that time we 
have had a rather uniform increase in 
our rice production until at the present 
time over 500,000 acres of rice is grown 
annually. The practice of rice irrigation 
in eastern Arkansas developed water 
supplies and made farmers familiar with 
the use of water for irrigation. Conse- 
quently, our first irrigation of such 
crops as corn, cotton, soybeans, and pas- 
tures for livestock, was practiced in and 
and adjoining our rice producing areas. 
Some of the best early work on dry crop 
(Continued on page 71) 
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SKELLYSOLVE B. Making edible oils and 
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seed, peanuts, cottonseed and the like. 
Closed cup flash point about —20°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
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warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE D. Quality solvent at com- 
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scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
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cup flash point about 3°F. 
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“DOC” MacGEE says: There’s long- 
term wisdom in depending on one 
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supply ... rather than going here, there 
or anywhere! When you deal with 
Skellysolve, you're doing business with 
pioneers in the solvent field—backed by 
years of experience in serving the sol- 
vent needs of your particular industry. 


Uniformity that protects the quality of 
your product is assured with Skelly- 
solve. Batch after batch has the same 
boiling ranges . . . the same low order 
of toxicity . . . low sulphur content. 
Strict laboratory control and unsur- 
passed manufacturing processes com- 
bine to also assure sweet odor . . . low 
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blocks to the complete mechanization of 
cotton production—weed control. I have 
been informed that 350,000 acres of cot- 
ton were treated with chemicals in 1952 
for the control of weeds and grass. The 
cost of such chemicals in the recommend- 
ed dosage runs about $1.25 per acre, 
with three to five applications required 
during the season. Even with hand hoe- 
ing for the removal of large weeds and 
some flaming, the total cost did not ap- 
proach the $25 to $50 per acre required 
where straight hand hoeing was the 
practice. 

Certainly we expect to see a continua- 
tion of the relationship between cotton 
production and mechanization here in 
California, the most highly mechanized 
state in the belt. In 1945, California 
harvested 317,000 acres of cotton; in 
1947, the first year of volume mechani- 
cal picker production, the harvest was 
534,000 acres. Results since that time 
are cotton history, and I believe that 
your experts anticipate that 65 to 70 
percent of this year’s greatest-ever crop 
will be harvested mechanically. Such a 
record speaks for itself. 

All of these factors point to an ever- 
increasing acceptance of, and require- 
ment for, mechanized equipment by cot- 
ton growers from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, Incidentally, we have been talk- 
ing rather specifically about California 


conditions during the last few minutes; 
however, I wish to call your attention 
to the fact that the National Cotton 
Council, the Farm Equipment Institute, 
and individual manufacturers recognize 
cotton mechanization as a challenge and 
a call throughout the width an breadth 
of the Cotton Belt. 

Farmers in Georgia and North Caro- 
lina, in Mississippi and Arkansas, are 
also faced with the problem of mount- 
ing costs and the requirements of more 
economical production if they are to re- 
main competitive and continue to pro- 
duce cotton. That is why this Mechani- 
zation Conference moves from area to 
area, year by year to bring out the 
varying mechanization problems in dif- 


ferent localities. Next year, I under- 
stand, the conference will be held in 


North Alabama. There, I am told, we 
will focus our attention on the problems 
of mechanizing the small farm. Size of 
farm, volume of production, topography, 
and credit limitations all enter into the 
solution of the problem in such areas, 
yet a solution must be found. The farm 
equipment industry is not overlooking 
these areas on their requirements. 
Thousands of dollars in research are be- 
ing spent each year to find the answer 
to the problem of cotton harvesting and 
other related problems on the small 
farms of the South and the Southeast. 


Speaking as your representative for the 
industry manufacturing farm  equip- 
ment, I think I can say—we will con- 
tinue to strive to meet the challenge of 
new machines of sizes, patterns and 
quantities required by progressive grow- 
ers throughout the Belt, and that the 
improvements, innovations, and contin- 
ued changes which are determined de- 
sirable and useful to the grower will 
also be available. 

The constant search for improvement, 
and the cooperation between diverse 
groups in this search, in all of our meth- 
ods and machines and even our markets, 
is one of the most heartening things to 
me in this whole cotton mechanization 
outlook. I believe that we all recognize 
fully the immense contributions which 
have been made over the years to our 
mutual prosperity and well-being, not to 
mention the welfare of the American 
Fig as a whole, by the work of the 

.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Land-Grant Colleges, the laboratories 
and research people of private industry, 
and other persons and groups. I do want 
to mention briefly, and in closing, the 
jobs that are being done for us by our 
own trade associations, the National 
Cotton Council and the Farm Equipment 
Institute. Concerning the Cotton Coun- 
cil, I can only say that its members 
are the envy of most other trade associ- 
ation membership groups. 

Since the Farm Equipment Institute 
and its activities may be less well known 
to you, I want to take this opportunity 
as its president to offer again to the 
Cotton Council and its members our full 
cooperation in all matters where we may 
have a community of interest. The heart 
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and soul of the FEI consists of its stand- 
ing committees, numbering 20 with a 
total of 206 members, all of whom are 
at the same time active in the affairs 
of their respective companies, At the 
same time, trade departments, each of 
which is an association within the larger 
framework of the Institute are constant- 
ly active. Institute representatives also 
serve on joint committees with other in- 
dustry groups, such as yours, including 
the Nationa] Joint Committee on Ferti- 
lizer Application, the Committee on Pes- 
ticides and Application Equipment, and 
so on. Our own committees include the 
very important Advisory Engineering 
Committee, the Committee on Research, 
the Committe on Soil and Water Conser- 
vation, our Research Committee, which 
is holding a meeting during this confer- 
ence, and many others. You can see, 
from the very names of the groups and 
the activities in which they work, why I 
recall the mutual interests of our as- 
sociations to your attention. 

Now, I thank you for your attention. 
I believe that the outlook for cotton 
mechanization is exactly what we make 
it, as we get together toward our com- 
mon advancement and prosperity. 


Advance of Mechanization 
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the efficiency of cotton production and 
reducing its costs. 

Better Soil and Water Use 
@ 2. We Must Use Our Water and Land 
More Efficiently. One Conference speak- 


er called soil depletion “the great hidden 
cost of production,” and others pointed 
out that farmers everywhere may soon 
join irrigated producers in thinking of 
cotton yields per amount of water re- 
quired, rather than yields per acre of 
land, 

Irrigation practices developed in the 
Far West and Southwest are spreading 
throughout the U.S. and to many foreign 
countries. They promise not only to 
bring more land into cultivation in drier 
areas, but also to give greater stability 
and increased production to cotton areas 
that have ample annual rainfall, but fre- 
quent, costly drouths during the growing 
season. Supplemental irrigation appears 
to offer much to many cotton producers 
throughout the Belt. At the same time, 
irrigation presents many problems which 
call for greater study in the future 
problems of the influence of irrigation 
on soil qualities as well as of the steady 
depletion of water supplies wherever 
irrigation is long practiced. 

Many other trends toward improve- 
ment in cotton production including 
progress in breeding, disease and insect 
control, land preparation, staple and 
grade evaluation, and other fields—ac- 
company the march of mechanization 
across the Cotton Belt. Too numerous to 
discuss here, they provide abundant evi- 
dence that the American cotton industry 
is determined to make for cotton lint 
and seed a lasting, more useful place 
in the world’s economy. 


e Uncapped, abandoned irriga- 
tion wells are breeding grounds for 
harmful livestock pests. 


Yarn Inventories Reduced 
In September, TIS Says 


Inventories of carded cotton sales yarn 
of spinners were reduced in September 
but mills also ate into unfilled order 
backlogs as sales lagged behind produc- 
tion and shipment rates, the Textile In- 
formation Service reports. 

At the end of September, spinners still 
had sufficiently large backlogs of orders 
to keep them busy for the next 60 days 
or more but unfilled orders on their 
books were down nearly five million 
pounds from the beginning of the month. 
As of Oct. 4, spinners’ backlogs amount- 
ed to 9.02 weeks’ production and were 
9.63 times the stocks on hand. This com- 
pared with backlogs on Aug. 30 equal 
to 10.08 weeks’ production and 9.13 times 
inventories and with unfilled orders on 
Oct. 6, 1951 amounting to 10.49 weeks’ 
production and 6.28 times stocks on 
hand. 

Total yarn in stock on Oct. 4, including 
yarn made for future deliveries against 
unfilled orders, was equal to 93.6 per- 
cent of a week’s production. On Aug. 30 
stocks amounted to 1.10 weeks’ output 
and on Oct. 6 last year they were equiv- 
alent to 1.669 weeks’ production. 

Based on statistics of the Carded Yarn 
Association covering reports from 1.4 
million member spindles, production in 
the week ended Oct. 4 consisted of 32.8 
percent knitting yarn, 49.2 percent weav- 
ing yarn and 18.0 percent all others. On 
Aug. 30, the percentages were 33.7, 49.0, 
and 17.3 respectively and on October 6, 
1951 they were 29.3, 58.6, and 12.1. 
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WEED CONTROL PANEL members, left to right: H. P. Smith, Fred A. Kummer, E. Buford Williamson, 
Panel Leader Roy L. Lovvorn, Frank Fletcher, Paul J. Talley and J. R. Tavernetti. 
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Second Panel Discussion: 


Weed Control in Cotton 


@ Following are statements by par- 
ticipants in the second of two panel 
discussions at the Sixth Annual Cot- 
ton Mechanization Conference, Bak- 
ersfield - Shafter - Fresno, Calif., Oct. 
22-25, 1952. Panel leader was Dr. Roy 
L. Lovvorn, Head Agronomist, Divi- 
sion of Weed Investigations, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, USDA, Beltsville, 
Md. 


Dr. Roy L. Lovvorn 


Head Agronomist, Division of Weed 
Investigations, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, USDA, Beltsville, Md. 


E ARE TOLD that to grow and pick 

an acre of cotton requires in the 
neighborhood of 100 man hours under a 
so-called non-mechanized system. Com- 
plete mechanization could probably re- 
duce this figure to approximately 30 
man hours per acre. About two-thirds 
of the labor under such a figure would 
go into weed control. Weed control is 
therefore the last barrier to complete 
mechanization of the crop. 

Great strides have been made in the 
field of weed control in this country in 
recent years. Chemicals, in particular, 
are now extensively used on the cereal 
crops and to a lesser extent on many 
others. 2,4-D alone is now used in the 
neighborhood of 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
pounds annually. Others are gaining 
rapidly for specialized purposes. There 
seems to be no end to the possibilities 
for creating new ones by organic chem- 
ists, and we must always look hopefully 
toward the future. 

But what about 
strides have already 


the present? Great 
been made. Last 
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fall the Cotton Council sponsored the 
first conference of its kind when cotton 
weed men met two days in Memphis, 
Tenn., to pool their information and 
chart their course for 1952. Results from 
these discussions emphasized that all 
phases—chemical, mechanical and flam- 
ing—must be utilized and that attention 
must be given to the control of weeds 
before the cotton germinates as well as 
later. Although difficulties were en- 
countered, especially with pre-emergence 
herbicides in 1952, the future is still 
bright. We may have to be willing to 
assume some risk in the use of herbi- 
cides with our present “know-how” but 
I am confident that better methods can 
and will be developed for the control of 
weeds in cotton. 


Fred A. Kummer 
Head, Agricultural Engineering De- 
partment, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn. 


 Hiceises PREPARATION plays a big 


part in weed control in cotton. The 
method of preparation materially af- 
fects the weed population and efficiency 
of all weed control measures. In tillage 
studies at the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, the relation of different seed- 
bed preparations to weed control was 
studied. At harvest time there were sig- 
nificant differences in weediness due to 
treatment. In general, those treatments 
which most completely inverted the soii 
surface had the lowest weed count. 

Elimination of crop residues and clods 
plus a uniform preparation are essen- 
tial for both mechanical and chemical 
weed control measures. Crop residues 
clog rotary hoes, sweeps, and chemical 
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application machinery, causing frequent 
stops and poor weed control. Uneven 
seedbeds prevent efficient use of both 
pre-emergence and post-emergence 
equipment. The land leveler or smoother 
could be used to great advantage in pre- 
paring a seedbed for efficient weed con- 
trol. The construction of broad type 
terraces to accomodate weed control 
equipment is important in the Southeast. 

Getting a good stand plays an import- 
ant role in weed control. One of the big- 
gest problems of machine harvesting 
is the control of grass and weeds after 
“lay-by” time. A good stand minimizes 
this problem by shading out the grass 
and weeds, while a skippy stand pro- 
motes their growth. Since the rotary hoe 
destroys a few cotton plants, a good 
stand is necessary for proper use of 
this implement. The use of the rotary 
hoe is often limited due to poor stands. 

Weed control practices in Alabama 
are mostly by mechanical means. For 
mechanized farms, the rotary hoe is the 
best implement from all standpoints for 
early control. This implement is rela- 
tively cheap, easy to operate, fast, and 
readily adaptable to most farming prac- 
tices. Timely and frequent use of the ro- 
tary hoe will eliminate most hand hoe- 
ing. Either the towed or cultivator at- 
tachment type may be used with equal 
effectiveness. In addition to the early 
control of grass and weeds, the use of 
the rotary hoes aids greatly in getting 
a stand, especially after a crust forma- 
tion. 

All farmers still use sweep cultivation 
to control the weeds in the middles and 
to kill small weeds in the drill by cover- 
ing them with soil. As in the case of ro- 
tary hoe cultivation, sweep cultivation 
must be timely and frequent, depending 
on the weather conditions. Late sweep 
cultivation will reduce weeds at harvest 
time. 

Chemical weed control has not been 
practiced in Alabama. Many farmers 
realize the importance of chemical weed 
control, especially during adverse wea- 
ther conditions when mechanical means 
cannot be used. However, they are wait- 
ing until the practice is further de- 
veloped to make it more reliable for gen- 
eral use. Machines for application have 
been a drawback. The requirements of 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Field Demonstration of 


Cotton Produ 


ction 


Machinery and Methods 


By J. P. FAIRBANK 


@ Remarks made at the field demon- 
stration held at the U.S. Cotton Field 
Station, Shafter, Calif., in connection 
with the Sixth Annual Cotton Mech- 
anization Conference, Bakersfield- 
Shafter - Fresno, Calif., Oct. 22 - 25, 
1952. 


HE STAFF welcomes you to the U.S. 
Cotton Field Station, commonly 
known as the Shafter Station. 

This experiment station is a truly co- 
operative one—operated in cooperation 
with Kern County; the United States 
Department of Agriculture; the Univer- 
sity of California; the California Plant- 
ing Cottonseed Distributors; and the 
California Potato Growers’ Association. 
The financing is unique, in that all of 
the operating money does not come from 
county, state and federal funds—very 
important financial assistance comes di- 
rectly from the cotton industry itself. 

This station is known primarily for 
the work on plant breeding—specifically 
for the development of improved strains 
of the Acala variety of cotton—the cur- 
rent one being Acala 4-42. Along with 
genetics and plant breeding, there are 
studies on fertilization, pest control, de- 
foliation, and irrigation. 

The program has been expanded to 
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include cotton mechanization—the rea- 
son you are here. 

A_ principal! objective of our Cotton 
Mechanization Project has been to learn 
how to grow our irrigated cotton to fit 
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mechanization — how our farmers can 
make the best use of mechanization. This 
requires teamwork of the plant scientists 
and biologists with the engineers. 

Experimental work involving mechan- 
ization includes: plant breeding (for high 
quality of lint, high yield, suited to me- 
chanical harvesting and easily cleaned), 
planting to stand; spacing (plant pop- 
ulation); mechanical thinning; weed con- 
trol—by tillage, flame, and chemicals; 
insect control; irrigation; defoliation; 
mechanical topping; mechanical harvest- 
ing. 
We shall demonstrate here in front of 
you a number of the farm implements 
of the type used here on the Station in 
connection with the cotton mechaniza- 
tion project. Many of these machines are 
identical to those in general use over the 
Cotton Belt; some are peculiar to the 
West, but all have a place in our irri- 
gated agriculture. 
1. Subsoiler 

A machine which originated here in 
the West for the purpose of breaking 
impervious subsoil to increase the pene- 
tration of water. You might say that the 
subsoilers are intended to help correct 
the mistakes of Mother Nature and of 
man. They have from one to three stand- 
ards; are usually operated from 18 inches 
to 3 feet in depth. Subsoilers or rippers 
are used also in landleveling operations 
to loosen hard soil for the scrapers or 
carryalls, 
2. Two-way plow 

A plow which is commonly used to 
keep land level, leaving no dead furrow 
to interfere with irrigation. There are 
several variations of this type plow such 
as the “tumble-bug” and the newer hy- 
draalic controlled, integrally mounted. In 
large fields, plows with as many as four 
or more bottoms are used. Plowing depths 
of 10 to 12 inches are not uncommon. 

Dise plows are also common imple- 
ments used in land preparation by the 
large operators. Following crops where 
there is little or no crop residue the land 
is only disced, harrowed and floated for 
seed bed preparation. It can then be 
planted flat or listed fo ridge planting. 
3. Tool-bar-lister 

This is used for throwing up ridges 
prior to pre-irrigation. The ridges may 
be prepared with the intention of plant- 
ing on them or on land where water 
penetration may be slow or difficult; the 
land may be listed for pre-irrigation 
purposes only. In that case, the ridges 
later are worked down flat by discing 
and harrowing. 
4. Till-N-Pack—Culti-packer 

A type of culti-packer which has knob 
extensions on the rollers. Rollers are 
flexible so that they conform closely to 
ground profile. It is used for firming 
seed beds, as a crust breaker prior to 
emergence and often as a pre-cultivation 
tool after emergence. It is not used when 
the cotton is in the “crook” at emer- 
gence; may be used prior to or after 
emergence to good advantage. 
5. Old Two-row pull-type planter 

This is the Station’s “precision” plant- 
er. Where small quantities of seed are 
to be planted in the breeding work and 
100 percent emergence is hoped for this 
is the planter they use. Attention is 
called to this old type planter which is 
equipped with a steel press wheel for 
firming the seed in the soil prior to 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Value of Farm Products 


Exports Decreases 

The value of U.S. exports of agricul- 
tural products in August was 33 percent 
less than in August 1951, says USDA. 
Agricultural products accounted for 18 
percent of the value of all U.S. exports 
during the month, compared witn 22 
percent in August a year ago. Farm 
products exports were valued at $186,- 
000,000 in August 1952 against $277,000,- 
000 a year ago. 

Wheat was the leading agricultural ex- 
port on a value basis, with shipments 
in August valued at $51 million compared 
to $84 million a year ago, or a decrease 
of 39 percent. Notwithstanding the con- 
siderable decrease, wheat exports were 
still valued at more than double the value 
of exports of either cotton or flue-cured 
tobacco which were second and third in 
value, respectively. Cotton exports were 
valued at $21 million compared with $32 
million a year ago, a decrease of 35 per- 
cent and flue-cured tobacco was $18 mil- 
lion compared with $27 million a year 
ago, a decrease of 35 percent. 

Some of the sharper decreases per- 
centage-wise occurred in the quantities 
of dairy and poultry products exported. 
During August 1952 there was 98 per- 
cent less cheese exported than in August 
year ago, 90 percent less dried eggs, 
percent less butter, 67 percent less 
evaporated milk, 48 percent less con- 
densed milk and one-third less dried 
whole milk. Other sharp changes includ- 
ed 74 percent less grain sorghums, 70 
percent less shelled peanuts and 53 per- 
cent less rice. On the other hand _ in- 
creases of exports occurred in several of 
the processed fruits and vegetables and 
some of the meats, flour and soybeans. 
There was almost a 6-fold increase in 
the exports of dried prunes, almost 5- 
fold increase in soybeans, and more than 
double the exports of raisins and cur- 
rants, 

Exports of canned fruits were up 63 
percent, fruit juices 43 percent, canned 
vegetables 61 percent and soybean flour 
almost doubled. 


a 
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Agricultural imports during August 
were valued at $337 million, a decrease 
of 18 percent below the $413 million 
worth imported in August a year ago. 
Imports of nonagricultural commodities 
decreased only slightly from $480 million 
in August 1951 to $478 million in Au- 
gust 1952. Agricultural products repre- 
sented 41 percent of all commodities im- 
ported in the month under review com- 
pared with 46 percent a year ago. 


Supply of Peanuts Drops, 
Millings at Low Level 


The supply of peanuts held in com- 
mercial positions declined in September, 
as the first month of the 1952-53 milling 
season ended, according to USDA. Hold- 
ings of peanuts in off-farm positions on 
Sept. 30, expressed in farmers’ stock 
equivalent, totaled 261 million pounds, 
excluding shelled oil stock. This com- 
pares with 339 million pounds on hand a 
month earlier and 228 million pounds a 
year ago. 

Farmers’ stock peanuts of the 1952- 
53 season milled during September to- 
taled 62 million pounds. This is about 11 
million pounds more than the 51 million 
pounds milled during September 1951, 
but otherwise it is the smallest quantity 
milled during September for any year 
since 1947. 


Britain to Permit Imports 
Of Linseed Oil in 1953 

The British Board of Trade has an- 
nounced that imports of linseed oil and 
flaxseed from any source will be per- 
mitted under license during the period 
from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1953. USDA re- 
ports that the ratio of permitted imports 
to purchases of flaxseed or linseed oil 
from the Ministry will be reviewed from 
time to time in the light of disposal of 
the latter’s stocks. After Jan. 1, import- 
ers will be asked to submit periodical 
returns showing the quantities of flax- 
seed and linseed oil imported against 
the licenses issued them. 
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Cotton Spray Control 
And Defoliation 
In One Unit 


Use This Handy Coupon 


Address 


City State 









HAGIE HI-CLEARANCE SPRAYER 


The Hagie Hi-Clearance Sprayer is self-propelled and handles your spraying re- 
quirements from start to finish. Designed especially for Cotton application, the 
Hagie Hi-Clearance Sprayer is the answer. WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFI- 
CATIONS AND DATA. THERE IS NO OBLIGATION. 


Name DODGEN & COMPANY 


[ WN CN 


Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Home of the Grain-O-Vator 
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—— Presenting 


Edward L. Nash 


Waxahachie, Texas 











EDWARD L. NASH, Waxahachie, Texas, 
was born Jan. 17, 1915 in Paris, Texas. 
After graduating from high school, he 
began work for Southland Cotton Oil 
Co. in Paris in 1932, remairing with the 
firm until 1939. After three years with 
the Paris Fire Department, he rejoined 
the Southland organization as assistant 
superintendent at Shreveport, La. In 
1943 he was transferred to Waxahachie 
as night superintendent and in 1950 was 
promoied to his present position of su- 
perintendent there. 

After serving as vice-president of the 
National Oil Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation in 1951, he was elected president 
in May, 1952. He is a member of the 
Lions Club, Masonic Lodge, Country 
Club, First Monday Catfish Club and 
First Baptist Church. 


R. B. Strickland Recovers 


From Surgery in Waco 


R. B. Strickland, well-known Waco, 
Texas dealer in cotton gin and industrial 
machinery, has recently been confined to 
Hillerest Hospital in Waco. Strickland 
went to the hospital for surgery and his 
friends throughout the industry will be 
glad to learn that he is now considered 
fully recovered. 


September Copra Exports 
By Indonesia Decline 


September copra exports from Indo- 
nesia set a new low for 1952 and were 
substantially below the previous month, 
says USDA. Copra shipments of 11,302 
long tons for September compared with 
17,042 in August and 37,672 in Septem- 
ber, 1951. Total copra production in Sep- 
tember was 33,660 tons and deliveries to 
oil mills were 9,984 tons. 





e Nearly 333,000 4-H Club mem- 
bers enrolled in gardening projects last 
year—an increase of 17 percent over the 
year preceding. All 48 states carried this 
project as part of their 4-H work. 
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Dallas Gin Machinery Plants Included in Engineering Students’ Tour 


SIXTY-SEVEN Texas University mechanical engineering stu- 
dents and two faculty members visited more than a dozen 
Texas manufacturing plants last week, including Continental 
Gin Company and the John E. Mitchell Company in Dallas, 
both of which are manufacturers of cotton ginning machinery. 
Top picture shows the entire group in the demonstration gin 


plant of Continental Gin Company. Bottom picture shows a 
group of the students observing a manufacturing process in 
the Mitchell plant. Texas University faculty members accom- 
panying the students were Dr. B. E. Short, chairman of the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering, and H. E. Staph, as- 
sistant professor of mechanical engineering. 
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THIS SHOWS some of the equipment used in a land-levelling demonstration, 


near Wasco, during the S 


san Joaquin Valley field trip on Oct. 24. 
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Cost of Mechanized Cotton 
Production in Arizona 


By R. KEITH WALDEN 


@ Extracts from address delivered at 
the Sixth Annual Cotton Mechaniza- 
tion Conference, Bakersfield-Shafter- 
Fresno, Calif., Oct. 22-25, 1952. 

YMMITTEE asked 
“Operational 
Production 


HE PROGRAM C 
me to prepare a talk on 
Costs of Mechanized Cotton 
os" regi izona. 
1 what way does the subject interest 
people who attend the Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference? Per- 
haps it is because Arizona has for the 
past two years exceeded all other states 
in its cotton yield per acre. Because our 
vield is high, I am afraid that many of 
you who came from the Cotton Belt east 
of the Pecos River are inclined to under- 
estimate the cost of growing cotton in 
Arizona. As a matter of fact, I find that 
many growers in Arizona and California 
fail to account for much of their own 
when I ask them what their cost 
pound is to grow, pick and deliver 
cotton to a gin, 


Pe 


costs 
per 
their 
It reminds me of a story told to me 
by a USDA research soil chemist about 
another soil chemist who was running 
some experiments regarding plant. re- 
sponse to varying soil types. In one pot, 
he had a plant growing in a very fertile 
soil. Needless to say, the plant grew 
strong and vigorously. In another pot, he 
he had a lean, thin soil that in character 
was neither a storehouse of plant food or 
moisture. However, he was telling his 
friends that the lighter type soil pro- 
duced just as good a plant as did the 
heavier type fertile soil. My friend, also 
a soil chemist, said that just could not 
be, and asked the other scientist what 
type of elements he added to the poor 
soil to give the plant the food it needed. 
The researching scientist said he would 
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R. KEITH WALDEN is President of 
Farmers Investment Company, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 


swear on a Bible that he never added a 
thing other than pure water—then hesi- 
tated a moment, scratched his head, and 
said to his friend: “Say, we have a cat 
at the laboratory who took pains to 
cover up his daily dropping in the soil 
of that potted plant. I wonder if that 
could have had some fertilizer value.” 
In Arizona, we are heavy users of ferti- 
lizer, but if we just had enough cats, it 
would save us $20 to $30 per acre. 


Land 


I think that many of us in the cotton 
business, and also in American agri- 
culture as a whole, do immeasurable 
harm to agriculture in overemphasizing 


Step Mining the 
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our efficiency through failure to account 
for the full measure of our costs. The 
public relations job in agriculture has 
been poorly handled, and, as individual 
farmers, some of us have not helped by 
stating rather freely, even approaching 
boastfulness, that we are delivering cot- 
ton to the gin for 15 cents to 20 cents 
per pound. I am inclined to believe that 
many of the low cost figures are not 
correct. These incorrect low costs are 
derived in no smali measure from that 
great hidden cost, soil depletion. While 
I do not say this critically of our friends 
in the South, part of the low yield from 
Southern plantations today is the direct 
result of a century of mining operation 
—mining the land, as carried on by the 
predecessors of many of you people here 
today. In the last decade, this trend has 
started to reverse itself. You people in 
the South are finding that you are not 
now tied to a one-crop economy. You 
are planting grass and entering the live- 
stock business at an unprecedented rate. 
For the first time in a century, you now 
have a competitive use for the land, 
which not only makes your economy 
more stable, but will in time increase 
the productivity of your land. 


Maintain the Production Plant 


We in the West, and particularly in 
dm are relatively new in the cotton 

business. Our success has been phenom- 
enal and our costs are low. With the 
exception of water insecurity in some 
areas, we are basically sound in the 
cotton business. It has now been proved 
that irrigated cotton has acceptable qual- 
ities for mill use. Our frost-free season 
is long enough to permit continued 
growth and development of bolls late in 
the season. Our picking season in Ari- 
zona is relatively free from grade-re- 
ducing fog and rain. Insects are not be- 
yond the point of feasible control. All of 
these favorable points I mention; but in 
spite of all these, our success shows signs 
of poor understanding of that good 
sound business principle called main- 
taining the production plant. Our farms 
here in the West are literally factories 
in the field. We should consider them as 
factories, and properly maintain them 
just as the manufacturer of an indus- 
trial commodity maintains his produc- 
tion plant. Too many farmers—though 
perhaps unknowingly — are operating 
their farms as the great mining com- 
panies of Arizona operate their claims. 
With the extraction of the finished 
product, each year the claim is worth 
less. Failing to maintain soil productivi- 
ty on a farm is somewhat comparable to 
a mine claim being exploited of its ore— 
it is basically worth less and less each 
year. The land becomes less productive; 
weeds first appear around the borders, 
gradually encroach into the fields. Irri- 
gation water, unless properly used, often 
causes erosion at the ends of the fields, 
to say nothing of the loss of an expen- 
sive production item. 

Fortunately, in contrast to the body of 
ore being exploited, the farm operation 
can be carried on in such a way as to 
make the farm as good, if not even bet- 
ter, productive unit as years go by. This 
means establishing a long range policy 
of soil building. It means, perhaps, high- 
er unit cost currently, but it does spell 
out permanency of investment. Unit 
costs will lower in the long run. 

It is largely a question of policy ex- 
ecuted by good management to maintain 
a good farm or restore a run-down farm 


(Continued on page 67) 
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GIN YARD at Calolina Farms, Bakersfield, owned by W. B. Camp and Sons 


and Frank Jeppi. Conference delegates 
on the Calolina Farms on Oct. 23. 


inspected the gin and other facilities 
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Cost of Mechanized Cotton 
Production in California 


By Dr. JOHN P. BENSON 


@ Extracts from address delivered at 
the Sixth Annual Cotton Mechaniza- 
tion Conference, Bakersfield-Shafter- 
Fresno, Calif., Oct. 22-25, 1952. 


N MECHANIZATION we seek the ul- 

timate in elimination of man labor 
from the production process. 

On our cotton farm we have had ex- 
perience with mechanization over a short 
and somewhat stormy period of years. 
We have learned from the experience of 
other growers, and from basic data de- 
veloped by the Agricultural Extension 
Service of the University of California 
and other public agencies. 

The change from hand to machine 
production has been going on for a long 
time. Cotton first was produced by 
means of mule-horse power, coupled with 
a certain rather large amount of brawn. 
The change, then, is from mule-horse 
power and brawn to the machine and 
brains. 

Of course, we'll have to admit that it 
required a certain amount of brain pow- 
er to get along with a horse or mule. But 
to get along with a modern diesel trac- 
tor and all the multiplicity of devices to 
be attached to the tractor, and to get 
along with the mechanical picker, re- 
quires a much larger portion of brains 
capable of the clearest kind of thinking. 

As growers we are approaching a so- 
lution to many of the problems involved 
in mechanization. We are approaching 
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Five Points, Calif. 
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farmer, at 


the ultimate goal of maximum efficiency. 
Although we may never attain maximum 
efficiency, we must ever hold to the goal 
of maximum production per acre of the 
highest quality product at the lowest 
possible cost per unit. 

Cotton mechanization involves much 
more than the changes referred to a mo- 
ment ago. It involves an understanding 
of the many factors which affect produc- 
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tion, their interrelationships and inter- 
dependencies. 

Here in California we have come close 
to eliminating hand labor in production. 
The problem of weed control, which has 
already been ably covered, during this 
conference, is one field in which hand 
labor is largely used. Another is the ac- 
tual distribution of irrigation water. 
Both of these hand operations are being 
studied in the hope they can be elimi- 
nated. 

We must remember that to operate 
complicated machinery requires a much 
higher type of intelligence than to hoe 
weeds or to use a shovel in the distribu- 
tion of water. A highly mechanized farm 
must, of necessity, employ men of the 
best intelligence. They must be careful, 
resourceful, and have imagination and 
judgment not found in the average work- 
er who comes to us an irrigator or cot- 
ton picker. You just don’t turn over a 
$5,000-to-$15,000 machine to the care of 
anyone who happens along. To get the 
kind of man you need for mechanization, 
you must provide him a better type of 
housing and a year-round job. He must 
get a higher wage. His children must 
have the best of schools. 

Many of us are trying to find this 
higher type of labor. We are striving to 
arrange our production programs 
that we can provide year around work. 

Now, as to actual costs of mechanized 
cotton production in California, I natur- 
ally call upon personal experience. On 
our farm, we can summarize costs (not 
including rent) about as follows: 

Item Cost Per Acre 
Labor and $116.00 to $121.00 
Material 36.00 
Overhead (partnership manage- 

ment, field foreman, county 

taxes, miscellaneous repairs, 

insurance) 
Depreciation 
nterest on 


so 


field power 


investment at 5% 


conte $197.50 to $202.50 
ss seed credit (figured on 


erage 2-bale yield) 56.00 


Net 


As I previously stated, reduction in 
costs must come not only from the elimi- 
nation of as much hand labor as is hu- 
manly possible, but also from improve- 
ments in all of the operations necessary 
in cotton production. 

We must discover, with the help of our 
Experiment Station and other research 
staffs, better and more efficient methods 
of seedbed preparation, better and more 
efficient methods of applying irrigation 
water. 

We need improved seed treatments, 
along with the cooperation of farm im- 
plement manufacturers in the produc- 
tion of more efficient and effective 
planters (our present planters are little 
different from those of 50 years ago). 
We need more practical spraying de- 
vices. 


cost of lint production $141.50 to $146.56 


If we are to produce a high quality 
product picked with a machine, we must 
have a defoliant that will remove the 
leaves with or without the presence of 
moisture on the plant. 

These are to me some of the more im- 
portant things we must be looking to- 
ward if we expect significant cost re- 
ductions and greater efficiency in the 
years ahead. 


e Agricultural income in Kern 
County, Calif., last year was $245,000,000 
for the 2,599 farms in the county. Aver- 
age cotton yield was 750 pounds per acre 
on 325,000 acres. The county has 52 gins. 
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ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 


Sales -- Repair 


Don’t let a motor breakdown 
mean a plant shutdown! 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor free via one of our 
own standby trucks to your 
plant while we repair your 
equipment in our own shop. 


Serving Texas from two loca- 
tions: Dallas and Harlingen. “~» 


Our men are factory trained; 
our facilities include accurate 
balancing and testing equip- 
ment; we have a large supply 
of copper wire available. 


Your motor is returned to you 
expertly reconditioned and guar- 
anteed. 


rtial list of motors we have for 
mediate delivery: 


00 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
250 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
200 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
200 hp. 3/60, 440/900 rpm, slip ring 
150 hp. 3/80/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
150 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
25 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

$/60/2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
140/900 rpm, slip ring 

2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 

20/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
200/900 rpm, slip ring 
"tS hp $/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

5 hp. 3/60/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 


Complete starting equipment 
available for above motors. 


Fan and press motors and all 
other ratings in stock. 


We are as close as your telephone 








W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC CO. 


DALLAS HARLINGEN 
HU-2801 3905 


TEXAS 


RATES: Ten ents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisem~nt $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Anderson 
Expellers, French screw presses, cookers, dryers, 
rolls.-Pittock and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa 
FOR SALE—72-s5” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it.—-V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas 
FOR SALE Complete hydraulic oil mill less 
buildings. Mill equipped with power, three presses, 
cookers, formers, cake stripper, cutter and rolls 
Cake mill, separating unit, beaters, protein ma- 
chine, 10 linters, Martin lint handling equipment 
Helm saw filer, press box, seed house equipment 
and oil tanks. Also two cotton gins with or with- 
out buildings Union Cotton Oil Co., Prague, 
Okla 
OIL MILL SUPERINTENDENTS May we fur 
nish you, without obligation, literature on recom- 
mended vacuum equipment to do a better house- 
keeping job in your mill?——The Gilliam Co., P. O 
Box 18115, Houston 23, Texas 
OIL MILL “MACHINERY FOR’ SALE~ Every- 
thing for hydraulic press rooms —14l-saw linters 
199 seed cleaner —42” Chandler huller 
filter presses—-Carver meats purifier— electric mo- 
tors serew conveyor and hangers Sproles & 
Cook Machinery Co., Ine., 151 Howell St., Dallas, 
Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958 
FOR SALE Three French 3-section mechanical 
serew presses. Swift & Co. Soybean Mill, P. O 
tox 68%, Champaign, Il] 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


OUR REBUILT MACHINERY operates like new 
Our customers know this. Here are some of many 
good items ready for shipment. 5-80 saw Murray 
“glass front’’ gins. Four 70-saw Mitchell “stand- 
ard units” (suitable for Lummus or other 
coupled gins.) Several 35”, 10” and 45” fans 

east iron dirt fans. Murray, Continental, Union 
and Lummus triplex hydraulic pumps. 10, 50 and 
60 h.p. electric motors. Hundreds of other items 
For quick service, call us for new Phelps fans 
belting and pulleys R. B. Strickland & Co., 18-A 
Hackberry St., Tel 2-8141, Wa . oe XAs. 

FOR SALE--1 Murray horizontal pump. 1 10 h.p 
3 phase 60 cycle 220 volt 900 r.p.m, electric mo 
tor with flat belt drive for above pump. 1 52 %x 
6 cylinder master 6 Murray cleaner. 1 72” 29-M 
up-draft Murray condenser, all steel.—W. 5S 
Moore & Son, Navasota, Texas 

FOR SALE At a bargain to be moved less 
building, 4-80 complete Murray outfit, double ex- 
traction, with roll dumps and glass fronts. Bill 
Smith, Box 694, Phones 4-7847 and 4-9626, Abi- 
lene, Texas 

GIN FOR SALE-—To be moved. Hardwicke-Etter 
5-80 air blast, complete all-ste with all-steel 
building. $15,000.00 without power. $22,000.00 with 
power. New etek Motor, Series 110.—-Wood- 
High Cooperative Gin, Route 1, Inez, Texas. Phone 
Victoria, Texas 3516W8 or 8514W3 


FOR SALE Reconuitioned and ready to go. Two 
Murray gins with 6” mote conveyors and new 
glass fronts. 1 12’ Murray steel center feed bur 
machine. 1 60” V-belt super Mitchell. 1 60” V-belt 
standard Mitchell equipped for drying. 1 66” flat 
belt standard Mitchell. 4 60” flat belt Mitchells 
equipped for drying 4-cylinder steel inciined 
Continental cl J 52” S-cylinder Stacy steel 
horiz ntal leaner 8-cylinder steel Stacy 
cleaners 5-cylinder inclined Hardwicke- 
wood cleaners. 1 12-section Lummus thermo 
aner. 1 16-section Lummus thermo cleaner. 1 
-section Murray tower 4 with 11, million 
B.T.U. burner Lummus steel tramper 
66” model D Continental double X huller 
feeders with 4-cylinder ¢ cleaners. 1 5 
tinental separator. 1 Stacy separator 
ontinental side discharge condensers 
1949 model down discharge con- 
submerged lint flue. 1 5-80 
Cen-Tennial conveyor distributor. All the above 
machinery in my warehouse at Abilene sill 
Smith, Box 694, Phones 47847 and 49626, Abilene 
Texas 
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FOR SALE—One large Continental bur machine 
with automatic feed control and overflow. Was 
installed new in 1949 and has processed approxi- 
mately 1,000 bales of snapped cotton.-O. S. 
Garrison, Homer, Ga. 
FOR SALE-—1 10 ft. Murray all-steel burr ma- 
chine. 2-10 ft. Hardwicke-Etter left and right 
1-14 ft. Hardwicke-Etter wood frame. Buying late 
model, good, used gin machinery. Advise with 
make and price. Spencer's Cotton Gin Sales and 
Service, 5 miles north of Georgetown, Texas, 
P.O Sox 204 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE Some of the best gin 
buys ever offered in South Texas and the Rio 
Grande Valley. Gins that will net their cost in 
less than two years operations. Also several West 
Texas gins in all irrig “di areas where big runs 
assured. Many of these cz » bought far below 
their cost and potential value. If interested call, 
write or wire Industrial Sales Company of Texas 
M. Phillips, mgr., P. O. Box 1288, Phone 
8555, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


»- 








Equipment Wanted 


WANTED Single box sag ge linter baling 
press. Address Box “JV" ¢ The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 
WANTED To buy a good used gin complete 
» state make, description and locatien. Write 
y? » The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
Box 444, Dallas, Texas 
WANTED~ Four 60” Mitchell FEC for 70-saw 
stands. 1937 or later model.—Wied Gin, Shiner, 
Texas 
WANTED 1 or 5 Murray gins and Mitchell 
feeders. Or would buy complete gin to be moved. 
Write Box “JL,” o The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 








Personnel Ads 


NOW AVAILABLE—FExperienced oil mill super- 
intendent. Would be interested in position as 
superintendent or assistant supe rintende nt. Refer- 
ences gladly furnished. Write Box “CE” c/o The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, 
Dallas, Texas 

WANTED Oil mill superintendent. Small mill 
year round employment. Must have ability and 
character Fremont Oil Mill Company, Fremont, 
N. C 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 
FOR SALE—New and rebuilt idjtnneanelie: Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—-Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
FOR SALE~—One 220 h.p. mcdel NE, 8x 9M &M 
(Twin City) gin engine in good condition.—-Anton 
Producers Co-op Gins, Anton, Texas. 

FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch 
FOR SALE~ International Harvester UD-24 diesel, 
1x0 h.p., with clutch, outboard bearing and base, 
heat exchanger cooled, perfect condition. Two 
years old. Can be seen in operation in Little 
Rock area. Priced for quick sale at 950.00 
Contact: Cummins Illinois Engine Sal 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill, Phone “Wabash 
2} 
COTTON PLANTING SEED We don't sell cheap 
bargain-price seeds. Only the very best, high 
quality, treated, tested and tagged including 
kansas Certified, Dortch No. 1, Deltapine 15, 
also Chemical Delinted most varie- 
Greenville Seed House, Greenville, 
Write us for all field, pasture, 
garden and flower seeds, pecans, choice paper- 
shells 








Seed, Fertilizer Dealers 
Meet in Tennessee 


Tennessee seed and fertilizer dealers 
will attend three meetings, Nov. 12-14, to 
discuss latest information on crop varie- 
ties, fertilizer practices and other prob- 
lems. The meetings are sponsored by 
Tennessee Extension Service and State 
Department of Agriculture. 
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(Continued from Page 


to a state of high productivity and a fun- 
damentally sound operation. If you will 
pardon a reference to one of our own 
operations, I will refer briefly to our 
Continental farm in Arizona. 

My company, Farmers Investment 
Co., acquired the Continental farm near 
Tucson nearly four years ago. At the 
time we acquired the property, it con- 
tained approximately 1,900 irrigated 
acres on which cotton had been grown 
continuously for 25 years. Early pro- 
duction was low, but even during the 
last 10 years, when supposedly modern 
methods were applicable, production 
averaged only 1% bales per acre. Rec- 
ords indicate that weed hoeing costs 
had run as high as $60 per acre per 
year. Buildings had been badly neglected 
and farming tools and equipment were 
in an unfortunate state of repair. Other 
than pumps and wells, on which much 
repair and maintenance work had recent- 
ly been done, irrigation facilities, such as 
ditches, diversion boxes, underground 
concrete pipelines, and gates were in 
bad shape. There was no program of 
crop rotation in effect, though a feeble 
unsuccessful effort to grow peanuts in- 
stead of cotton had been made in 1948. 

Since February, 1949, we have de- 
veloped on the Continental farm an ad- 
ditional 1,700 acres for irrigation, mak- 
ing a total of 3,600 irrigated acres. Dur- 
ing the last two years, we have planted 
cotton on 2,500 acres and have esvab- 
lished a crop rotation program on the 
balance which will build back — soil 
productivity. In spite of a 40 percent in- 
crease in the hourly rate of pay to com- 
mon labor, our chopping and weeding 
costs are now under $20 per acre. Our 
buildings for employee housing, equip- 
ment shed, and repair shop, are now all 
in first class condition. Irrigation facili- 
ties have been repaired and replaced as 
necessary; equipment is currently re- 
paired and not allowed to run down, 
and maximum insurance is carried on 
everything. Our costs per acre, during 
this period of rejuvenation, have natur- 
ally been high, but our yields, which 
have averaged in excess of two bales 
per acre, have justified the expense and 
effort. On this farm, we have developed 
some fairly steep, sloping land which is 
somewhat questionable as to basic fer- 
tility. People have asked me how we 
could justify the development of this 
land just for the usual short life of a 
cotton boom. I might say that we de- 
veloped this land with our eyes open, and 
we have a long range program for it. 


Planning the Use of Water in 
Arizona Cotton Production 

No cotton can be grown in Arizona 
without substantial and continuous irri- 
gation before and during the growing 
season. The investment in wells, pumps, 
and motors, and the cost of operating 
this equipment, is large. It is a mechani- 
cal operation, involving on many farms 
electrical power, but on others recipro- 
cating engines fueled by either natural 
gas or diesel. It is an expensive part 
of mechanized cotton production in the 
West. Labor to spread the water is an- 
other significant item in the cotton grow- 
er’s budget. Furthermore, land suitable 
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for cotton production in Arizona is much 
more plentiful than water supply. For 
these reasons, Arizona cotton growers 
are constantly studying, experimenting, 
and trying to devise ways and means of 
obtaining greater production from a 
given volume of water. Some of us have 
started thinking in terms of bales pro- 
juced per gallon per minute of wate 
flow, or bales per acre foot of water pro- 
duced instead of bales per acre. 

Cotton varieties appear to play a sig- 
nificant part in water relationships and 
one of our better varieties from a quality 
point of view seems to fall down on a 
restricted irrigation schedule compared 
to some of the others. 

Storing the maximum anwunt of 
water in the ground prior to planting 
is most essential, and the fact that cot- 
ton is a deep-rooted plant argues well 
for a deep pre-planting irrigation. Tests 
have been run on various spacings of 
plants, both in the row and the width of 
the rows themselves. 

I think all irrigated cotton farmers 
have observed for a long time that the 
outside row along the edge of a field is 
oftentimes the most heavily loaded, and 
it would, therefore, be only logical to 
assume it produced more cotton per row, 
or per acre or any way you want to cal- 
culate the yield. 

In 1951, a very limited cotton acreage 
in Arizona was planted as follows: with 
a small amount of water, 850 gallons 
per minute, a 160-acre block was pre- 
irrigated solid. Cotton was then planted 
in 38-inch rows, but every third row 
was left vacant, which, in effect, meant 
that only two-thirds of the land was 
planted, or 100 acres. Furthermore, 
every row was the equivalent of an out- 
side row, with all the benefits of sun- 
light, air, and additional soil mass from 
which the roots could draw moisture. 
When summer irrigation started, only 
the furrow between the two rows of cot- 
ton was irrigated, which, in effect, 
meant that only one-third of the land 
was being irrigated. Yield of cotton 
amounted to 332 bales, or slightly in ex- 
cess of two bales per acre on all the 
land, but three bales per acre based on 
the fact that only two-thirds of the land 
had cotton planted in  standard-width 
rows. Water supply was, as mentioned, 
850 gallons per minute, a volume consid- 
ered adequate for not more than 100 
acres, 

Largely as a result of the experiment 
referred to, this method of planting and 
irrigation was put into effect this year 
on 3,300 acres of our own property lo- 
cated in southeast Pinal county of Ari- 
zona, and operated for us by Finley 
Brothers, two of Arizona’s outstanding 
cotton farmers. On this property we 
have an acreage considerably in excess 
of our irrigation ability, and Arizona 
laws prohibit further drilling of wells 
in this area. For this reason, the plan 
suited our operation admirably. At the 
present time, picking has not progressed 
far enough to be certain of the outcome, 
but indications are that we will prob- 
ably increase our production 20 percent, 
using the same or slightly smaller water 
supply than in 1951. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Tender 644 Cars of Oil 
To Dallas PMA Office 


Dallas commodity office, Production 
and Marketing Administration, an- 
nounced Nov. 5 that it has received so 
far this season tenders of 644 tank cars 
of crude cottonseed oil, 57,005 tons of 
meal and cake and about 37,374 bales of 
linters under the 1952 cottonseed price 
support program, 

About 44,735 tons of the meal and 
cake have already been repurchased by 
the mills. The remaining 12,270 tons 
were sold to CCC for delivery in May, 
June and July, 1953. 

To date, 505 tank cars of crude oil 
have been sold to refiners for refining. 
Resultant refined oil will be repurchased 
by CCC. The Dallas office announced 
that Harvest Queen Mill and Elevator 
Co., Mexia, Texas, has signed a contract 
with CCC to store refined cottonseed 
oil, with the first shipments unloaded 
there Nov. 
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Summary of Conference 


By CLAUDE L. WELCH 


eg TOR COKE closed his address 
of welcome expressing the hope that 
this conference would accomplish at least 
two things: first, that it would enable 
those of us who are interested in cotton 
mechanization from all across the Belt 
to become better acquainted with each 
other; and second, that in becoming bet- 
ter acquainted we would all be able to 
learn more about cotton mechanization 
than we would were we each to pursue 
our different interests independently. 
Those objectives come close to stating 
the aims most of us had in mind in 
initiating this series of annual Belt-wide 
conferences. I feel sure it would be your 
consensus that those aims have been well 
served by this, the Sixth Annual Belt- 
wide Cotton Mechanization Conference. 

In attempting to summarize these 
proceedings I would be presumptious 
were I to attempt an interpretation of 
each of the excellent technical discus- 
sions and field demonstrations for you. 
Anyway, it is our fervent hope that in 
making your own interpretation of what 
you have heard and seen during these 
proceedings there will be generated new- 
er and better ideas for the ultimate bene- 
fit of the cotton industry. I would like, 
however, to have a brief try at bringing 
these proceedings into a_ perspective 
which relates to cotton mechanization 
progress all across the Belt. 

I invite your attention to the setting 
in which this conference has been staged. 
We have heard this western agriculture 
referred to as a “man-made agriculture” 

and that is surely an apt description 
because, clearly it required an unusually 
large amount of human ingenuity, cour- 
age, and foresight to bring this agricul- 
ture into existence. In fact, I think it 
would not be stretching matters too far 
to suggest that here we have an agricul- 
ture which has grown out of, and the 
success of which largely depends upon, 
highly developed managerial ability, 
technical competence, and the generous 
but intelligent use of capital. But given 
this agriculture which is so largely man- 
made, the highly developed stage of farm 
technology is actually no more astonish- 
ing than the existence of the agricul- 
ture itself. 

But, I wonder if we can’t draw a use- 
ful contrast between this region and the 
many sections of the Belt where mechan- 
ization progress has lagged. Many of 
them are sections where we have been 
inclined to take for granted that the 
natural environment is superior for cot- 
ton production and I wonder if our 
ideas about opportunities for improv- 
ing farm practice haven't been unduly 
limited by this notion. 

Out here we find the whole of agri- 
culture geared to irrigation. Keith Wal- 
den is even suggesting, and properly so, 
that western cotton yields might best 
be expressed as pounds of lint per acre 
foot of water. And, we have heard that 
the purpose of irrigation is “to comple- 
ment precipitation so as to produce de- 
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CLAUDE L. WELCH is Director of 
the Division of Production and Mar- 
keting, National Cotton Council, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


sirable soil moisture conditions.” But 
actually, aren’t we obliged to consider 
irrigation as a special case of that broad- 
er problem of providing optimum soil 
moisture conditions everywhere that cot- 
ton is grown? Soil management and 
drainage are additional facets of that 
broader problem. 

By way of an extreme and perhaps 
foolish example, suppose that drainage 
problems in the Delta were a great deal 
more acute than they actually are, and 
that before any agriculture could take 
place, fields had to be leveled and 
drained through extensive earthmoving 
processes such as are involved out here. 
Under these conditions that I have “sup- 
posed,” wouldn’t we likely find the 
technology of cotton production in that 
region about as far advanced as we find 
it here? 

Certainly, I am not suggesting that 
we can, or that we should, pattern all of 
the Cotton Belt after the agriculture of 
this great region. But I am pointing out 
that here we have an outstanding ex- 
ample of how the basic environment for 
agriculture has been drastically and suc- 
cessfully modified—along with modifi- 
eations of the agronomic characteristics 
of the cotton plant and of the equipment 
for producing it. And the outcome would 
seem to have resulted in a remarkably 
efficient agriculture. I am also throw- 
ing out the suggestion that if some of 
the problems standing in the way of 
more efficient cotton production in other 
parts of the Belt were more instead of 
less acute, or if they were attacked as if 
they required solutions of a truly dras- 
tic nature, then perhaps our progress 
would be hastened. 

For fear that I may be misunderstood, 
I want to add quickly that I am neither 
criticizing, nor am I complaining of a lack 
of progress in cotton mechanization all 
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across the Belt. As Mr. Young pointed out 
to you at the outset of this conference, we 
have made substantial progress in the 
last few years—and I feel that we can 
justly be proud of it. As a conspicuous 
example of progress, I would like to re- 
mind you that only four years ago many 
of us were apprehensive about ginning 
as it related to mechanical harvesting. 
I recall rather emphatic statements to 
the effect that grade discounts for ma- 
chine harvested cotton were so severe 
as to simply rule out the possibility of 
using machines for harvesting any large 
part of the crop. But, mainly as the re- 
sult of improvements in gin equipment 
and in gin operation, we have seen that 
“rough harvested” cotton could be 
cleaned up. Grade discounts are still a 
problem, but certainly we no longer re- 
gard it as a major obstacle to the use of 
mechanical harvesters in many parts of 
the Belt. 

The new developments which are 
emerging from experimental work in all 
phases of cotton production give us defi- 
nite assurance of still greater progress 
in the years ahead. But — as a final 
thought—I would like to urge that none 
of us can afford to become complacent 
about the rate of progress we are achiev- 
ing. Cotton still faces the fiercest kind 
of competition—and how well it with- 
stands those competitive pressures must 
finally be the measure of our success. 


1952 Arkansas Soybean 
Crop Yields Good 


The 40,000 to 45,000 acres of soybeans 
in the Blytheville, Ark. area will make 
an excellent yield again this year, in 
spite of drouth, heavy green clover worm 
infestation and the usual bean leaf 
beetle population, reports Keith Bilbrey, 
county agent. 

Soybeans in that area showed amazing 
growth and “staying power’ during the 
long severe drouth and the Aug. 12 rain 
was in time to help the Ogden type bean 
set a heavy crop. 

The green clover worm outbreak in 
August was well taken care of and was 
not as damaging as the population might 
have indicated. Every soybean field in 
the area had a green clover worm infes- 
tation, with populations running from 20 
to 100 worms per yard of row. One half 
the soybeans were poisoned, Bilbrey 
timated, but more beans were poisoned 
than necessary. 


es- 


Texas Farmer’s Experiments 


Produce Two Bales an Acre 


More cotton from less land is the mot- 
to of C. E. Vandiver, Lubbock, Texas, 
farmer of 320 acres. An idea of how i 
is paying off this year comes from the 
fact that his crews picked 38 bales and 
260 pounds of cotton from 25.6 acres on 
the first picking. From the looks of the 
cotton, it should average better than two 
bales to the acre. 

Last year he was hailed out in August 
and made only eight bales of cotton from 
11 acres of dry land. 

Fertilizer, a concrete pipe irrigation 
system and terracing are some of the 
factors with which he has experimented. 
Also he tried ladybugs this year but poi- 
soned when harmful insects finally got 
out of hand, Vandiver says much of his 
success comes from hard work, trying 
almost anything at least once, and a lot 
more hard work. 
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@ Ward Urges Mills to 
Use Feeding Data 


NCPA EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
A. L. Ward, Dallas, has sent oil mills a 
letter, with a newspaper release, stress- 
ing the importance of giving livestoc k 
producers facts that show the danger of 
feeding cottonseed and the advantages 
of feeding cottonseed meal and hulls. 

“There has been much concern because 
a few self-appointed guardians of the 
feeder have seen fit to advocate the use 
of cottonseed for feeding without realiz- 
ing the potential damage which might 
occur,” Ward’s letter points out. “Those 
people can do little harm if each of your 
customers fully understands the infor- 
mation you have available.” 

He urged mills to make use of the 
press releases supplied by the Educa- 
tional Service and to distribute the cir- 
cular, “Don’t Feed Cottonseed,” which 
is available at $1.25 per hundred copies, 
plus shipping charges. 


2,000,000 Acres Cotton 
Defoliated This Season 


Two million acres of cotton will be de- 
foliated this year, a representative of 
USDA estimated at the recent Washing- 
ton meeting of the Herbicide and Defoli- 
ant Chemicals Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, 

The committee recommended to the 
National Production Authority, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that more definite 
information be obtained on exported 
weed killers. 

The committe suggested that the pres- 
ent “basket” classification be broken 
down as follows: (1) The Herbicides 
2,4-D, 2,4,5-T and TCA; (2) Other or- 
eae herbicides and (3) Inorganic her- 
bicides. 

The committee also recommended that 
NPA make representations to the Tariff 
Commission to report specifically the 
monthly ig gg of 2,4-D acid and 
2,4,5-T acid in order to eliminate over- 
lapping and duplication when statistics 
include salts, esters and amides. 

A representative of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade told the committee 
that exports of chemical weed killers 
amounted to 8% million pounds for the 
first eight months of 1952 with total ex- 
ports for the year estimated at 10 to 12 
million pounds. Exports chiefly went to 
Canada, Cuba, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Peru, Argentina, British Malaya and 
Turkey. 


e Need for Preventing 
Accidents Stressed 


OIL MILLS are urged to intensify their 
accident prevention efforts in a letter 
from Jack Whetstone, Dallas, secretary, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 
Whetstone, H. Wunderlich, Corpus 
Christi, chairman of the association's 
special task committe, and Horace Belew 
and E. B. Free, Abilene, attended a 
workmen's compensation insurance hear- 
ing Oct. 23 before the Texas Insurance 
Commission in Austin. 

“We found that the 
a very large number of industries in 
Texas, including our own, showed that 
the companies are due some increase in 
rates,” Whetstone reports. “The Insur- 
ance Commission gave no indication of 
what increases would be allowed in the 
various classifications; but according to 


loss experience on 
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the loss figures presented on our indus- 
try, indicated increases could be as high 
as 14 percent. However, we gained the 
impression from discussions that prob- 
ably, on the whole, the commission would 
not allow quite this much increase. 

“One fact was outstanding—our in- 
jury cases must be reduced if we are to 
avoid further rate increases and hope to 
secure compensation rate reductions 
later.” 


@ Margarine Fortified in 
Western Germany 


Margarine fortified with vitamins A 
and D is now being marketed in substan- 
tial quantities for the first time in West- 
ern Germany, reports USDA. This de- 
velopment, which began in mid Septem- 
ber, has come about largely through pri- 
vate intiative rather than governmental 
action. 

According to present estimates, nearly 
one-half of all margarine in the Federal 
Republic is fortified by the addition oi 
vitamins, and competition is expected to 
spur the rest of the industry to add vita- 
mins to its output within a relatively 


short time. The prevailing level fortifi- 
cation is 20,000 International Units of 
vitamin A and 1,000 I.U. of vitamin D-2 
per kilogram (1 kilogram equals 2.2046 
U.S. pounds). 

Producers of margarine in Western 
Germany have expressed their continued 
interest in obtaining greater 
materials, particularly 
dollar area. The key 
problem is the shortage of dollar ex- 
change. Fats and oils, which are obtain- 
able also in soft currency areas, wili con 
tinue to be given much lower dollar 
priority by the Federal Government than 
grains or sugar. For this reason, it is 
not considered likely that any substan- 
tial increase in purchases of U.S. fats 
and oils is in prospect for the current 
fiscal year. 


active 
quantities of raw 
liquid oils, from the 


Cotton Saves Church 


When the Mount Zion Church, Pratts 
Community, Miss., ran into financial 
difficulties paying off a $2,900 debt, the 
members planted a 16 acre cotton patch. 
Donating their labor, they harvested a 
cotton crop which paid off the entire in- 
debtedness. 
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MUST MECHANIZE 
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STEEL STRIKE HURT 
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TERMS—“Above all, the 
to think in terms of mechanized operation. 
When 
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to seek credit for expanding farm size 
related oe ; 
North Little 
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TO COMPETE—‘“Cotton farmers simply 
industrial wages and still produce cotton at a price competitive with other 
fibers unless productivity of labor is increased. 
Read P. 
Washington. 

MAN HOURS—“Improved methods of weed 
number of man hours required to produce 
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covering. Firming the seed in the moist 
soil aids germination. 

. Two-row Experimental Planter 

” his two-row runner type planter with 
wings also has experimental rubber cov- 
ered press wheel for firming the seed 
in the soil. This type planter with press 
wheels has been used for planting all of 
the cotton for mechanization studies the 
past 3 years. It has been found that the 
firming of the seed in the soil with the 
narrow rubber covered press wheel aids 
in more complete and uniform germina- 
tion, This is particularly helpful when 
planting to a stand. 

. Rotary Crust breaker 

Equipment of this type has been found 
useful for breaking crusts to aid in the 
emergence of the seedling plants. This 
implement is somewhat similar to the 
standard rotary hoe in principle. The 
small spikes on the small diameter wheels 
do a uniform job of breaking the crusts 
with a minimum of soil disturbance. 


Ditch-blocker 


This implement is used in making head 
litches for carrying irrigation water along 
upper end of fields. The blocker allows 
the operator to place earthen dams at 
any interval in the ditch, depending on 
the slope of the land. The ditches are 
normally disced or plowed in after the 
early irrigations to allow turning at ends 
during cultivation. However, some grow- 
ers prefer to turn across the rows leav- 
ing the ditch undisturbed throughout the 
Season. 

Border-dise 
border disc is another peculiar 
used in irrigated agriculture to 
(ridges) to confine water 
strips. Often it is 
(“dikers”) which 


The 
machine 
form borders 
to small blocks or 
equipped with blockers 
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leave small dams in the furrows on either 
side of the ridge. These dams help to 
spread the water more evenly. 


10. Furrow Irrigation 

Given the water flowing through a 
ditch running across the rows, the prob- 
lem is to get that water out into the 
furrows—here are two common methods: 

A. Straight pipes or tubes _ placed 
through the berm or bank of the ditch. 
The pipes may be buried by means of 
a shovel, or driven through the bank of 
the ditch with the aid of a simple driver 
as you see being demonstrated. 

B. Siphons which lift the water over 
the bank and into the furrow. These 
siphons are made of galvanized steel, 
aluminum, or plastic. Note how quickly 
the irrigator “primes” them as he moves 
along the ditch. 

Flood Irrigation 

We now direct your attention to 
other methods of irrigation: 

A. Border check. Merely long narrow 
strips of crop between borders or small 
ridges. The distance between the bor- 
ders depends upon the slope of the land 
—the greater the slope, the closer spac- 
ing of the borders. This system requires 
comparatively level land and large heads 
of water. 

B. Border Basin. Here the field is di- 
vided into small basins by borders or 
ridges at right angles, formed by border 
discs. Here the blockers are very useful 
in damming the corners as the cross 
borders are being made. The border basin 
method makes it possible to hold water 
on land for a length of time. 

12. Flame Cultivation 

Here we have a_ two-row cultivator 
equipped with flame cultivator and two 
10-inch sweeps per row on front gangs 
and 22-inch plow-out sweeps on the rear. 
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The front sweeps are high-speed sweeps 
set flat. The rear sweeps have rounded 
points and the wing tips are relatively 
flat. Three-eighths inch steel rod exten- 
sions approximately 10 inches long have 
been welded to the back side of the wing 
tips. Sweeps modified in this manner 
leave a broad, uniformly plowed middle 
irrigation furrow. The rod extensions 
level off the dirt at the end of the wing 
tips so as to leave a uniform row profile, 
helpful to the mechanical picker. 


13. Late Cultivation 


For late cultivation we now show you 
a high-clearance tractor equipped with 
wheel fenders, front gang shields, flame 
cultivator and rear plow-out sweeps. This 
type of machine can be used to flame 
cultivate and plow the middles in cotton 
much later in the season than with reg- 
ular tractors without damage to plants. 
Cotton up to 5 feet tall and up to the 
time the bolls begin to open may be cul- 
tivated without damage unless the cotton 
is badly lodged. The front gang shields 
have been modified with plant lifter 
shields which help lift up the lower 
branches to allow an open path for the 
flame to travel toward the base of the 
plant. Rear sweeps similar to those on 
the previous cultivator are used on the 
rear tool bar. 

The high clearance tractor can be used 
for early as well as late cultivation and 
also for off season work. Its usefulness 
is not confined to late cultivation. 

. Topping Machines 

Next are experimental topping ma- 
chines which are being used to deter- 
mine whether or not topping cotton at 
some stage of its growth will help to 
prevent lodging and permit more effi- 
cient use of the picking machines in 
rank cotton. 


15. Sprinkler Irrigation 


Back of you is set up a portable sprin- 
kler irrigation system which you may 
wish to observe after the field demon- 
strations. There is much interest in sprin- 
kler irrigation for sloping, rolling, or un- 
leveled land which is unsuited for irriga- 
tion by the more common methods of 
flooding, furrows, and contour checks. 


16. Demonstration of Mechanical Pickers 


And now we come to demonstration 
of the mechanical cotton pickers. The 
mechanical picker is by far the most im- 
portant machine in the mechanization of 
our cotton production. This year we ex- 
pect around 75 percent of the California 
cotton crop to be picked by machine. Five 
spindle - type cotton pickers arrived in 
California in 1943—but that original 
brood has increased a thousand-fold. 

In the adjacent fields reserved for the 
picking demonstrations you will see these 
seven mechanical cotton pickers at work: 
Allis-Chalmers, one - row and two - row; 
International, one-row, two-row, and low 
drum; John Deere, two-row; Rust, one 
or two-row. 


Sharp Increase in Israel’s 
1951-52 Oilseed Output 


Israel’s production of vegetable oil- 
seeds during 1951-52 has been estimated 
at 10,200 short tons, or almost three 
times the 3,620 tons joe ‘ed in the pre- 
vious season, says USDA. The expan- 
sion in acreage devoted to oilseeds and 
adequate rainfall during the winter of 
1951-52 were responsible for the larger 
pe output. 
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irrigation was done in central Arkansas 
as early as 1930, at which time cotton 
yield increases were considerable and 
corn yields were as high as 80 bushels 
per acre. 

The depression of the early 1930's dis- 
couraged supplemental irrigation of dry 
crops due to low prices; however, with 
the favorable markets of 1940 and later 
years, our farmers started looking for 
means of producing greater crop yields 
and supplemental irrigation was again 
started. Agricultural Extension records 
for 1946 show that 16,000 acres of dry 
crops received supplemental irrigation. 
The year 1947 was a relatively dry year 
and irrigation of dry crops increase d to 
nearly 40,000 acres. Even in 1950, with 
60 inches of rainfall, over 38,000 acres 
of dry crops were irrigated. The dry 
summer of 1952 has again revived farm- 
er interest in irrigation of dry crops. 

In a study for the Arkansas-White- 
Red River Basin report on irrigation, it 
is shown that well over 1,000,000 acres 
of dry crops in Arkansas could and 
should be irrigated. The Arkansas Ex- 
periment Station is now doing research 
work on irrigation of dry crops to de- 
termine the effect on yields of cotton 
through the addition of supplemental 
water by irrigation. Our results, though 
not conclusive, show favorable cotton 
yield increases resulting from irrigation. 

On various demonstration farms in 
Arkansas, irrigation has multiplied 
yields by 3% times for Kobe lespedeza, 
3 times for green beans, 14% times to 
2% times for cotton, and 3% times for 
tomatoes. 

Arkansas’ experimental work on sup- 
plemental irrigation was started in 1949 
and several interesting results have been 
obtained: 

1. Rates higher than one-half inch per 
hour resulted in excessive run-off when 
two inches of water were applied. 

2. The application of two inches of 
water resulted in an excellent stand dur- 
ing early drought in 1950. 

3. Irrigated cotton had 20 percent 
fewer bolls in a 10-foot row on Aug. 18; 
however, the same irrigated cotton had 
56 percent more bolls on Sept. 9. 

4. Irrigated cotton at the 60 percent 
available water level had percent 
more bolls than cotton irrigated at the 
30 percent available moisture level. 

5. The drought in 1952 resulted in 
early irrigation of cotton in eastern Ar- 
kansas and irrigated experimental plots 
showed cotton plants of full vigor and 
at least twice the height of non-irrigated 
cotton. 

6. The use of fertilizer with irrigation 
showed increases of 14 percent to 33 
percent even in wet years. 

7. The largest increase in yields re- 
sulting from irrigation and fertilizer 
occurrea at 400-pound and 800-pound 
per acre rates. 

8. Work on fruits and vegetables near 
Van Buren and Hope resulted in an 86 
percent increase in sweet potatoes and 
63 to 93 percent increase in some va- 
rieties of string beans. 

These favorable crop 


25 


increases indi- 
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cate that irrigation will grow rapidly in 
our state, and farmer interest is shown 
by annual acreage increases and large 
attendances at all irrigation demonstra- 
tions. Due to an abundance of ground 
water in the eastern portion of the state 
it is expected that wells will be used as 
a water source in the near future; how- 
ever, the consistent and rapid decline in 
our water table, in our rice growing 
areas where heavy and concentrated 
pumpage has occurred since 1910, indi- 
cates that ground water cannot be con- 
sidered as an inexhaustible source of 
irrigation water. In fact, in nearly all 
cases where wells are depended on for 
concentrated irrigation there is a defi- 
nite indication that the supply of ground 
water is inadequate. This fact shows the 
importance of developing surface water 
supplies. One of the most interesting de- 
velopments in Arkansas is the work now 
being done on the possibility of using 
our surface water as a means of re- 
charging our ground water reserve. It 
is planned to use a system of horizontal 
collectors, as developed in the Ranny 
System, with the White River as a sur- 
face water source to recharge the de- 
pleted aquifer in our rice growing area. 
If the recharge program proves suc- 
cessful it will be usable in many areas 
where present ground water supplies 
are inadequate. 

Through the use of irrigation, Ar- 
kansas will increase its cotton produc- 
tion or grow its share of cotton on a 
decreased acreage permitting the de- 
velopment of other farm crops including 
livestock. 


R. V. Thurmond 


Irrigation Specialist, Texas Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Lubbock. 


RRIGATION has grown by leaps and 

bounds in Texas during the past 10 
years. According to the census the num- 
ber of acres irrigated increased from 
1,045,224 in 1939 to 3,148,115 in 1949— 
a gain of more than 200 percent. This 
increase occurred chiefly in the High 
Plains area where all irrigation water 
is obtained from wells. 

The High Plains area of Texas is lo- 
cated in the northwest portion of Texas. 
The elevation ranges from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet, and there is an average yeariy 
rainfall of from 18 to 20 inches. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent, or better than 154 
inches, of the average yearly rainfall 
comes during the growing per iod—April 
through October. This pA ser of rain- 
fa!l approaches the lower limit for suc- 
cessful dry land farming. Lack of soil 
moisture has been the principal factor 
limiting crop production on the High 
Plains. 

Development of ground water for 
irrigation started in the Plainview area 
in 1911, but only 2,000 wells had been 
installed by 1940. Development during 
World War II was slow because ma- 
terials were not available; however, by 
1945 there were approximately 4,300 
wells being used to irrigate some 500,000 
acres. Today there are an estimated 
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18,000 irrigation wells being used to irri- 
gate some 2,500,000 acres. 

Withdrawals of water 
ground water reservoir for irrigation 
during 1952 are estimated to be 2,500,- 
000 acre feet. With the increase in irri- 
gation, ground water levels have been 
lowering. A portion of a 2l-county area 
designated by the Texas Board of Water 
Engineers under the local option ground 
water law passed by the State Legis- 
lature in 1949, contains 6,815,000 acres. 
Records show a decline of five feet, or 
less, on 78 percent of this acreage dur- 
ing the period 1938-51. 

The average cost of developing and 
equipping irrigation wells in the area 
ranges from $4,000 to $6,000. The aver- 
age well delivers approximately 650 gal- 
lons per minute and will furnish enough 
water to irrigate about 120 acres. Pump- 
ing costs vary from $5 to $15 per acre 
foot, depending on lift, type fuel used, 
and amount of water pumped per sea- 
son. 

Irrigation farming in most cases on 
the High Plains has been a matter of 
applying water to land that had pre- 
viously been dry farmed. With the 
change from dry land farming to irriga- 
tion farming, many new problems have 
been encountered by the farmers. Irriga- 
tion has required more farm labor and 
additional expenditures for equipment 
and land preparation. 

Cotton is a very important crop in 
this area. This year there are about 
1,115,000 acres of irrigated cotton. This 
acreage comprises more than 45 per- 
cent of the total irrigated acreage of all 
crops. 

Most all cotton is irrigated by the 
furrow method. Only a very small per- 
centage of the cotton acreage is irrigated 
by the sprinkler method. This method 
is used only on the very sandy soils and 
on land where the topography is unsuit- 
able for surface methods. 

Farmers on the High Plains have been 
fortunate in having fertile soils; how- 
ever, with increased production under 
irrigation there are sure to be fertility 
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order to maintain yields 
irrigation profitable, 
be aware of the 
high fertility 


problems. In 
that will make 
farmers must constantly 
need for maintaining a 
level of the soil. 

Water conservation is 
this area inasmuch as the 
supply is not inexhaustible. Design of 
irrigation systems which provide for 
conservation of natural rainfall and ef- 
ficient irrigation are most desirable. 
Pipe lines to replace open ditches, to 
prevent water loss through seepage and 
evaporation, are becoming popular. 

Irrigation plays an important role in 
cotton production on the High Plains of 
Texas. It is estimated that eight to 10 
percent of the 1952 United States cotton 
crop will be produced within a 75-mile 
radius of Lubbock with a production of 
1,460,000 bales. This includes both dry 
land and irrigated cotton. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that the irrigated 
acreage, though only 38 percent of the 
total acreage, will produce 75 percent of 
the estimated production in the High 
Plains area, 

Irrigation has not only stabilized crop 
production to a large extent, but has 
provided new wealth to business and 
farmers alike. 


Harold C. Schwalen 
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Agricultural Engineering, Uni- 
Arizona, Tucson. 
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RODUCTION of cotton in 

approximately 670,000 
promises to become the leading 
industry in the state in terms of 
value. Last year it almost reached 
the record-breaking $203,000,000 value 
of copper production, which was about 
15 percent of the total United States pro- 
duction. This year, cotton is almost cer- 
tain to exceed the value of copper, and 
possibly the total gross value of the 
mineral production of the state. 

The limiting factor in the agricultural! 
development of the state is water. At 
present, with only slightly over 1,100,- 
000 acres under irrigation, practically 
every available source of water, except 
that of the Colorado River is being uti- 
lized. Most important in this connection 
is the fact that in the principal cotton 
producing areas, a large part of the 
supply is pumped from ground- 
water storage. It has been realized fo 
some years that the annual rate of 
withdrawal from many of these under- 
ground storage reservoirs has been at a 
rate greatly in excess of their rate of 
recharge, 

For the 
of cotton in 
est in the 
Ing water 
lifts have 


on 
1952 
single 


vross 


wate! 


past two years per-acre yields 

Arizona have been the high- 
United States. Thus increas- 
costs with higher pumping 
not discouraged further ex- 
pansion in irrigated cctton acreage. 
Shortage of water, however, has empha- 
sized the importance of efficient use of 
water in order that the largest acreage 
sible may be placed in production.. 

Practices which have been most 
portant in improving efficiency in 
of irrigation water are: 

(1) Land leveling 
have resulted in more uniform applica- 
tion of water and the elimination of tail 
water runoff. In general, slopes have 
been reduced, 

(2) Ditch lining programs with great- 
ly reduced seepage losses, and tight gate 
structures to eliminate leakage. 

(3) Use of spiles or siphon tubes for 
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accurate control of the flow into individ- 
ual furrows. 

(4) More intensive programs for weed 
control to promote saving of water and 
also to improve efficiency of mechanical 
pickers. 

In a 
water 


excessive tail 
prevented, farmers 
have installed pipe lines and pumped 
this water back up to the head ditch. 
Other farmers have practiced skip-row 
planting and irrigation in alternate fur- 
rows in an effort to make a limited water 
supply cover the largest possible acreage. 
Whether this practice results in a great- 
er net return to the farmer than the 
normal irrigation and planting has not 
been definitely determined. 


W. P. Law 
Engineer, 
Experiment 
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N THE Southeastern part of the 
United States one problem that every 
farmer faces is excess precipitation at 
certain times. This may prove to be the 
number one problem with respect to 
cotton irrigation, as this crop is prob- 
ably at least as sensitive to an excess of 
moisture as to a deficiency. A spring 
rainfall of 10 to 14 inches, a summer 
rainfall of 14 to 18 inches, and a fall 
rainfall of & to 10 inches would appear 
to be ideal for cotton production when it 
is properly distributed. However, this is 
an extremely rare occurrence. Besides 
having too little at times, we have too 
much at other times. Remedying the de- 
ficiency will often aggravate the troubles 
caused by the excess. Exqess moisture 
produces rank, spindly growth, poor 
yields, and late maturity. Rank growth 
increases the difficulty of insect control, 
and second growth complicates picking. 
Lack of economical water sources is 
a definite limitation in most cases. The 
use of year-round streams is limited to 
the land within a few hundred feet of 
these streams, and is even then compli- 
cated by legal problems. Revised legis- 
lation with regard to water rights is a 
problem many of our states will be fac- 
ing soon. Surface-water reservoirs large 
enough to irrigate extensive acreages re- 
quire sites and capital not available to 
rag 4 farmers. Wells are often success- 
ful, but are practical only in parts of our 
Coastal Plains and a few river valleys. 
Mechanization of cotton has been a re- 
cent drain on the available capital of 
our more progressive farmers. There 
are other demands on the farmer’s avail- 
able capital. Much of our cotton is still 
produced by mule and manpower, with- 
out insect control, and without proper 
fertilization. We may have to make more 
progress along some of these lines before 
we go very far with irrigation on many 
farms. 
Many of 
short-range 


have a 
full 


our growers. still 
viewpoint: They want 
return on an investment in one or two 
growing seasons, not in four, five, or six 
years. This attitude is weakening fast, 
however, as is evidenced by our swing to 
mechanization and livestock production. 

Due to labor problems, many of ow 
farmers at present lean toward extensive 
farming practices. Irrigation is certainly 
not among these. 

Sharecropping raises problems. 
ant is not often interested in buying 
equipment to fit another man’s farm, 
and the owner is not as interested in 
making the investment since the share- 
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cropper is carrying part of the risk of 
crop failure. 

These are probably the major prob- 
lems. Other problems are: Land is com- 
paratively cheap and low in productivity 
in the Southeast. This does not encour- 
age high investment per acre. Fields are 
commonly small and irregular in shape 
and slope, making irrigation difficult 
on many farms. Crop losses due to fac- 
tors other than moisture deficiency are 
rather common. These include excess 
rain, windstorms, and insects. 

This formidable list of problems is not 
taken too seriously by our more am- 
bitious and progressive farmers, and 
certainly does not mean that cotton will 
not be irrigated on a substantial scale 
in the Southeast. Many of the same 
problems apply to other crops which are 
already being irrigated very profitably. 
In fact, a few farmers are already trying 
irrigation on their cotton in South Caro- 
lina. We have seen some of this cotton 
and it was excellent, well bolled and stili 
blooming, while the unirrigated fields 
alongside were much lighter bolled, had 
long since stopped blooming, and many 
of the mature bolls were opening pre- 
maturely and would inevitably rot. No 
yield data is yet available on irrigated 
cotton, but statements by farmers indi- 
cate expected yield increases due to irri- 
gation are up to a bale per acre. It 
should be mentioned, however, that this 
summer was unusually hot and dry. 

Why are farmers, including cotton 
farmers, turning to irrigation in spite 
of the many problems it raises? The rea- 
son is simple: When your crop needs 
water, it usually pays to supply it, oc- 
casionally paying enough in one season 
to repay the cost of the system. 

We expect irrigation to continue to 
grow in the Southeast as it has since 
portable pipe became generally avail- 
able, and cotton may be one of the major 
crops irrigated. 


Charles H. Sorter 


Peerless Pump Company, Fresno, Calif. 


BELIEVE that the average cotton 

farmer is more concerned about his 
water supply than the technical aspects 
of pumping. More than likely he is satis- 
fied to leave it up to his pump designer 
to provide him with adequate equipment 
to do the job. 

So, instead of getting technical about 
pumping, I would like to make a few 
general remarks about water and water 
conservation. We must very soon come to 
an understanding of the importance of 
water in our agricultural as well as in- 
dustrial life, and we must know more 
about how much water actually is avail- 
able and what the potential need fo 
water is in each area, This logically calls 
for surveys of water supply and demand 
in each region that comprises an individ- 
ual watershed. 

The federal government has under- 
stood this problem for some time, but 
has gone about it in a rather feeble way 
and has been inclined to bring into it po- 
litica! factors which should definitely 
be left out of technical surveys. There- 
fore, it seems to me that the farmer 
should be alerted to the need for a more 
unbiased and non-political approach to 
the subject, and this can only be brought 
about on a grassroots basis. In other 
words, my point is that the individual 
landowner should be sufficiently inter- 
ested in his water supply and potential 
needs to pay the cost of an impartial 
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and competently conducted water poten- 
tial survey for his region. 

Another problem on which I would 
like to comment is this: Wherever irri- 
gation is practiced there is a tendency 
i the soil colloids to be eroded from 
the soil and carried from the areas of 
high elevation to those of relatively low- 
er elevations. This results in changing 
the character of the soil from the high 
end to the low end of the irrigation plot, 
with the low end becoming constantly 
heavier and heavier, and the upper end 
becoming constantly lighter and lighter. 
During the tenancy of a single farmer 
this might not be a matter which would 
be greatly noticed. But we have observed 
here in the San Joaquin Valley over the 
past 40 or 50 years some very drastic 
changes in soil character due to irriga- 
tion. With irrigation becoming as popu- 
lar and common as it is, this problem 
should be brought to the attention of 
farmers. 

Another item which is becomig quite 
important is the use of overhead sprin- 
kling equipment for irrigation, both as 
a supplemental and a full irrigation 
method. This is going to make possible 
the irrigation of many, many square 
miles of land which heretofore have been 
unirrigated. Thus we will need t» make 
better use of our existing water supplies 
in order to make them go round over 
the greatly expanded acreage to be wat- 
ered. 

Certainly we should do everything 
possible to make the cotton grower cog- 
nizant of the trend of irrigation and its 
probable effect on his future. 


Weed Control Panel 
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application machinery for both 
emergence and post-emergence chemi- 
cals are more exacting in the rougher 
topography of the Southeast. As the ma- 
chinery is improved and the practice be- 
comes more reliable many farmers will 
use chemical weed control measures to 
an advantage. 

The practice of weed control by flam- 
ing has not been accepted by farmers in 
Alabama. The probable reasons for fail- 
ing to use this method are: 

1. Rag go special equipment and 
fuel. L. P. gas in this state costs from 12 
to ie ‘cents per gallon, This is almost 
double the price of L. P. gas in the Delta 
and Texas areas. 

The limited amount of experimental 
work done by the Alabama Agricultural 
Experiment Station did not produce sat- 
isfactory grass control in cotton. One of 
the reasons probably is that cotton 
planted for mechanical harvesting is 
planted flat and not on beds as in the 
Delta. 

3. Combinations of 
chanical weed control may eventually 
prove satisfactory, but to date the prac- 
tice of flaming has not received accept- 
ance by farmers in the state. 


E. Buford Williamson 


Agricultural Engineer, Delta Branch 
Experiment Station, Stoneville, Miss. 


pre- 


flaming and me- 


F ALL THE major problems in 
cotton mechanization, weed control, 
in my opinion, continues to be the major 
barrier blocking the complete mechani- 
zation of cotton in the Mississippi Delta. 
Uncertain weather conditions, which 
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with long periods 
of excessive rainfall, still cause the con- 
trol of weeds to be one of the most haz- 
ardous and costly phases of cotton pro- 
duction. 

Until recent years, the most satisfac- 
tory method of weed control in this area 
had been the practice of hoeing or 
chopping by hand and rolling dirt into 
the drill with cultivator sweeps or shov- 
els to cover small grass and weeds. Me- 
chanical blockers and check planters 
were early mechanical devices used in 
attempting to eliminate or reduce hand 
labor requirements in cotton production, 
but neither proved to be the answer. 

Recent innovations in weed control 
have consisted of flame burners, rotary 
weeders, cross-cultivation and _ herbi- 
cides. 

We have‘ found that the use of me- 
chanical devices, flaming, or cross-plow- 
ing will not entirely control weeds, either 
alone or in combination with each other. 
Thus our greatest potential hope for 
reaching a high degree of mechanization 
in weed control may reside in the use of 
herbicides, either before or after emer- 
gence. 


often confront us 


weed control was used ex- 
perimentally in the Midsouth area from 
1947 to 1951. In 1952, two compounds, 
dinitro and chloro IPC, were used as 
pre-emergence materials by a number of 
farmers. The dinitro compounds, which 
were used on a much larger scaie than 
the chloro IPC materials, apparently 
caused considerable injury to young cot- 
ton that emerged during hot, dry wea- 
ther in the latter part of April and 
early May. This damage, which ranged 
from lght injury to complete eradica- 
tion, caused the future of chemical weed 
control to look rather dark. However, it 
should result in more cautious use of any 
chemicals until exhaustive research has 
proved them safe for large scale use. 

In applying pre-emergence chemicals 
a variety of wide rollers modified press 
wheels and shoes have been used ahead 
of the spray nozzles in an effort to ob- 
tain an extremely smooth seedbed. How- 
ever, severe crusting fotlowing heavy 


Chemical 


benefits of 
have to be 
pre- 


challenges the true 
rollers, and the vy may 
Since application of 
emergence materials slows down plant- 
ing operations, improved mixing and 
loading methods may also have to be de- 
veloped. 


rains 
these 
eliminated. 


Post-emergence herbicides were used 
on smaller acreages than the pre-emer- 
gence materials and very little dame age 
was reported from their use. The appli- 
cation of post-emergence materials re- 
quires high type supervision, however, 
and it is particularly essential that beds 
be uniform and level across the top. Ap- 
plication equipment must be carefully 
set. Post-emergence material has been 
applied satisfactorily with a fan-type 
nozzle mounted on a_ parallel action 
gauge shoe attached to the cultivatoi 
gang beams. The shield type gauge shoe 
also protects the drill area from fresh 
soil while middle cultivation is accom- 
plished simultaneously with application 
of the material. Timeliness of application 
is particularly important since the max- 
imum kill of weeds and grasses is accom- 
plished when the post-emergence ma- 
terials are applied as close to the seed- 
ling stage as possible. Post-emergence 
applications are comparatively lower in 
cost, but nozzle settings are more critical 
since a high setting usually produces 
damage to the cotton seedlings and low 
settings give little control. 

Pre-emergence and post-emergence 
treatments have been used separately 
and in combination with flame. Flame 
cultivation, a comparatively cheap oper- 
ation, is especially effective in mid- and 
late-season weed control, Late weed and 
grass control is especially necessary for 
effective operation of mechanical pick- 
ers, as well as in reducing future weed 
populations from late maturing weeds. 

Although there have 
ing setbacks, remarkable 
been made in the use of herbicides and 
flame in the relatively short time that 
they have been used, and with continued 
cooperation between experiment station 
personnel and industry, mechanization is 
moving ahead. 


been dishearten- 
progress has 
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EED CONTROL in cotton produc- 

tion by means of herbicides is a 
rather recent development. One might 
say that it is not over five years old at 
the present time. On a field basis it is 
essentially a three-year-old infant. After 
this short span of years a realistic eval- 
uation of the accomplishments of herbi- 
cides as far as the practical cotton grow- 
er is concerned can be summarized by 
saying that herbicides have killed or 
prevented the growth of many of our 
weeds and grasses which grow so abun- 
dantly along with the cotton in our 
fields. It would not be fair to omit the 
statement that some cotton has been 
killed by the improper use of good herbi- 
cides or by the use of improper herbi- 
cides. 

We would like to believe that no more 
cotton will be killed by herbicides in the 
future, Unfortunately, such a statement 
would be overly optimistic. Weeds, 
grasses and cotton are not the only 
things that have gone by the board dur- 
ing the short career of herbicides in cot- 
ton production. Many preconceived no- 
tions based upon no data or insufficient 
data have likewise become fatalities and 
a general knowledge of how herbicides 
act and which kinds and types offer the 
most immediate promise in cotton pro- 
duction has gradually been developed. 

It can be said that the developments 
during the last few years in the use of 
herbicides in conjunction with cotton 
production justify the statement that 
the herbicidal control of weeds and grass 
in cotton has actually arrived and the+ 
herbicides, when properly employed, ca! 
be a major factor in lowering the cost of 
cotton production and in decreasing the 
man hours required to produce our an- 
nual cotton crop. 

It will undoubtedly be several years 
before herbicides have replaced the hoe 
in cotton production to the same extent 
that tractors have replaced the mule. 
Herbicides have already entered into the 


practical production programs on Many 
plantations. This practice shall continue 
to grow on these plantations and in turn 
can be expected to become more univer- 
sal throughout the Cotton Belt. With the 
herbicides that are now available, a 
practical herbicidal program is possible 
and actually exists on many plantations. 
Even if research failed to develop new- 
er and better herbicides or better meth- 
ods of using the ones that are now avail- 
able, the place of herbicides in cotton 
production in the immediate future can- 
not be doubted. 

Before herbicides become a_ routine 
part of every production plan, certain 
changes must be made in the thinking 
of cotton producers. This change in 
thinking must be accompanied by a clear 
realization of the biological principles 
involved in weed control. In all too many 
instances an understanding of what can 
and what can’t be incorporated into a 
production program in which herbicides 
are being employed is altogether lack- 
ing. 

There is a common tendency to con- 
sider an application of a herbicide, either 
a pre- or post-emergence herbicide, as 
being a substitute for a once-over hoeing 
of the crop. The successful and accurate 
application of a herbicide can accom- 
plish everything that is being accom- 
plished by a once-over hveing. In addi- 
tion to that, it can be a long step toward 
a lasting seasonal type of control which 
never was and never will be obtained by 
hoeing. In all too many instances a large 
portion of the contribution which could 
have been obtained from the use of herb- 
icides has been undone by the reversion 
to tillage practices which have been in 
existence for over 200 years. 

It cannot be stated too emphatically 
that the amount of successful herbicidal 
use in the next five or 10 years will be 
determined to a large extent by the edu- 
cational and_ instructional programs 
which must be developed and carried out 
by such agencies as the Extension Ser- 
vice and any and all others that are ina 
position to assist and contribute in get- 
ting the right information to the pro- 
ducer. That alone will not be enough. The 
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farm and plantation owner or manager 
must realize that his proper and success- 
ful use of herbicides will be dependent 
upon how successfully he understands 
the principles of weed control by means 
of herbicides and actually incorporates 
these principles into his production pro- 
gram. He must realize that herbicides 
can free him from his dependence upon 
a large amount of low-grade but high- 
priced hoe labor—but only if and when 
he supplements his present farm man- 
agement by the injection of some addi- 
tional upgrading in technical knowledge 
of his foreman and his tractor drivers. 
The successful use of herbicides can 
make possible a tremendous decrease in 
the amount of hoe labor required to pro- 
duce cotton; however, it cannot accom- 
plish this role unless the necessary 
technical knowledge is absorbed by all 
those concerned in the production of the 
crop. 

Every new advance in cotton produc- 
tion during the last three decades has 
been associated with the development of 
new equipment and machinery. In a 
few instances certain advances have 
been delayed and retardcd by the lack 
of appropriate equipment or machinery. 
At the present time it can be stated that 
weed control by means of herbicides has 
presented certain problems which must 
be settled by the development of new 
types of equipment and by the incorpor- 
ation of some additional devices into the 
equipment which now is available to cot- 
ton producers. I do not believe it is out 
of order to say that satisfactory tillage 
equipment to be used in conjunction 
with herbicides has not been developed. 
If the equipment manufacturers care to 
look at it from the marketing angle, I 
believe a careful analysis .f the accom- 
plishments of herbicides up to this date 
will indicate that an excellent potential 
market exists for any item of equipment 
which will permit farmers to more easi- 
ly and accurately apply herbicides—and 
to till the crop in such a manner as not 
to undo the lasting good that the herbi- 
cides can, will and are doing at the pres- 
ent time. 


H. P. Smith 


Agricultural Engineer, Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, College 
Station. 


O MAN who has labored long and 

hard to prepare the seedbed and 
plant a crop of cotton can justify turn- 
ing it over to the weeds. 

Weeds in a cotton field are robbers. 
They rob you by reducing the yield; they 
rob you by reducing the quality of the 
crop; they rob you be harboring insects 
that damage the crop and they rob you 
by cutting down on the land values. 

Wherever cotton is grown there is a 
weed problem. This is true in the South- 
west where there is a wide range of cli- 
matic conditions, soil types and differ- 
ences in elevation. The variation in an- 
nual rainfall ranges from around 45 
inches in Eastern Texas and Oklahoma 
to less than 10 inches in West Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona. The tempera- 
ture ranges from semi-tropical in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley to sub-zero 
in North Texas and Oklahoma. This vast 
region with all these influencing condi- 
tions naturally creates differences in the 
weed problem. 

In general, we can place the most im- 
portant weed pests into three classes. 
In order of importance we have, first, 
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the annual grasses; second, Johnson 
grass; and third, the broadleaf weeds. 
The ranking annual grasses are: brown 
top millet, crab grass, Colorado grass 
and Russian thistle. The habitat of 
Johnson grass is so widespread that it is 
placed in a class by itself. In the broad- 
leaf class we find the pig or careless 
weed, cocklebur, morning glory, and sun- 
flower, Of course, there are many other 
grasses and weeds we cuss in certain 
areas. Among these are such pests as nut 
grass, trumpet vines and bindweeds. 

In the main the most commonly used 
methods of weed control in the South- 
west are the hand hoe, and cultivation 
with sweeps on tractor-mounted cultivat- 
ors. Studies made in the various sec- 
tions of Texas show that, in 1947, the 
hours of hoe labor per acre ranged from 
about 3% hours in the High Plains to 
around 18 hours in the Northeast Sand 
Lands and the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Hoe labor in other areas ranged in be- 
tween these figures. For example, hoe 
labor in the Rolling Plains area was 5.4; 
Corpus Christi, 6.2; the Grand Prairie 
and the Blacklands, 9; and the Coastal 
Prairie, 10 hours. The number of culti- 
vations with sweeps will range from one 
to three in the High Plains to a half 
dozen or more in the mere humid and 
warm irrigated areas. 

The use of the rotary hoe for control- 
ling annual grasses and weeds is rapid- 
ly expanding. Where cotton is planted 
“in the furrow,” as in Northwest Texas 
and Western Oklahoma, rotary hoes at- 
tached to lister cultivators are very 
popular. Other areas, particularly the 
Blacklands, prefer the cultivator attach- 
ment, 

The pre-emergence application of 
chemicals is used only to a limited ex- 
tent. The frequency of rainfall directly 
following planting is not sufficient to 
make pre-emergence application of 
chemicals reliable. Don Jones of Lubbock 
states that he has tried pre-emergence 
for three years without benefits. It has 
greater possibilities of success in the 
Coastal Prairie area around Victoria. 

The post-emergence application of 
chemicals is a fairly fool-proof method, 
as “oiling” works generally any place 
cotton is planted on the bed and the sur- 
face adjacent to the plants prepared 
properly. 

The methods of applying chemicals 
must be adopted to the cultural prac- 
tices used in growing cotton. 

Generally, flame cultivation has not 
proved economical in the dry farm- 
ing areas of the Southwest. A limited 
number of weeds are left for the flame 
to kill after other control measures are 
used prior to the stage of cotton plant 
growth when flame can be used without 
crop damage. Flame is heing used by 
some cotton growers in irrigated areas 
where cultural operations are used to 
prepare the soil surface for flaming. 

It appears that best control of annual 
grasses and weeds can be obtained in the 
non-irrigated areas of the Southwest by 
the early use of the rotary hoe followed 
by applications of oil as a spray. 


J. R. Tavernetti 


Agricultural Engineer, California Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Davis. 


HE MECHANIZATION of cotton 
growing in California has been con- 
cenirated on thinning, harvesting and 
weed control. Equipment and methods 
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for the elimination of hand labor for 
thinning and harvesting have progressed 
to the point where they are being gen- 
erally used. Thinning can be done by 
mechanical choppers or eliminated en- 
tirely by planting to a stand. Harvesting 
is being done by mechanical pickers, of 
which there are four different makes 
now being manufactured. Weed control, 
however, remains as the operation which 
has not been completely mechanized and 
although progress has been made in 
eliminating hand labor for this purpose, 
such labor still is necessary in many in- 
stances. The principal progress in the 
mechanization of weed control has been 
the development of equipment for late 
cultivation and for flaming. 

Late cultivation is cultivation after 
the normal “lay-by” time or after the 
time the plants have become so large 
that more damage than good is done by 
the regular cultivating equipment. This 
time is usually about the middle of July 
and since irrigation is continued until 
about the first of September, late weeds 
may be a serious problem. The equip- 
ment for late cultivation requires two 
main features, high clearance and 
shields. By high clearance is meant suf- 
ficient height under the tractor to pre- 
vent knocking over the plants. A clear- 
ance of about 36 inches under the rear 
axle has proved sufficient for most cot- 
ton but still is not so high that mount- 
ing of the cultivating equipment is a ser- 
ious problem. Proper shielding of the 
wheels, cultivating equipment and other 
parts on which the plants may catch and 
be damaged is a necessity. In tests at the 
Shafter Experiment Station, cotton was 
cultivated for a month after normal 
“lay-by” time without affecting the 
yield. 

Control of weeds in the drill row 
where cultivating cannot be done is still 
a major problem. A partial solution for 
this problem is the use of flame or heat 
which is limited by the size of both the 
cotton and the weeds. It cannot be used 
before the cotton is eight to 10 inches 
high and is most effective on small seed- 
lings and grasses. Other factors affect- 
ing its use have been that the equipment 
is not generally available; operators have 
complained of the heat; and care and ex- 
perience are necessary for best results. 
However, good results have been ob- 
tained when it has been used properly 
at the right time. Although flaming is 
not yet a common practice, more grow- 
ers are using it each year. 

Chemicals for weed control have been 
tried experimentally, boti: as pre-emer- 
gence and post-emergence sprays. While 
some promising results have been ob- 
tained in these experiments, no general 
recommendations have been made for 
their general use by growers. Consider- 
able work remains to be done on the 
best materiais to use and methods of 
application. Their greatest promise 
seems to be in controlling the weeds from 
the time the cotton is planted until it is 
large enough for flaming. 


Frank Fletcher 


Cotton Farmer, Tamo, Ark. 


FTER USING the _ post-emergence 
method of weed control for three 
years, I have some suggestions to offer. 
The first step is choosing the land on 
which it is to be used. The heavier soil 
(clay or buckshot) which grows weeds 
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and tie vines is not a desirable type of 
land on which to use herbicidal oil. San- 
dy loam land or mixed land, which grows 
largely crab and nut grass, is a natural 
for herbicidal control. 

In the preparation of this sandy type 
land I am partial to flat breaking. Disk- 
ing several times just ahead of the 
planter is also good. This thoroughly 
shreds the old stalks and roots. More de- 
sirable still is to run a_ stalkshredder 
ahead of the flatbreaking plow. After 
thoroughly shredding the stalks, the 
next step is to mark off the land with 
either a two- or four-row cultivator in- 
stead of a middle buster. A three-row 
middle buster just does not work when it 
is to be followed with a two- or four-row 
planter. 

In using the post-emergence method 
of weed control, the time of planting 
should be postponed until the ground is 
warm in order to enable the cotton to 
come up and grow off in a hurry. This 
enables one to make his first post-emer- 
gence application while the vegetation 
is very small and easy to kill. 

Hill-drop planting is a must with post- 
emergence. I think it is a good idea to 
put from six to 10 seed to the hill. This 
will insure a good stand. Depth of the 
hill dropping should be determined by 
the type land and the expected weather 
conditions immediately after planting. 
I like te cover all seed to about one 
inch in depth. 

Any conventional cotton planter can 
be converted to serve as a planter and 
roller by merely spreading out the two 
sections of the press wheei and covering 
them with a sheet metal cylinder. This 
serves the same purpose as a roller that 
flattens out and leaves a wide smooth 
surface on top of the bed. This same 
type of bed can be made by using the 
conventional cotton planter and follow- 
ing, as a separate operation entirely, 
with a smooth roller. However, this is a 
separate operation and adds to the over- 
all expense. 

There are several different types of 
applicators. In my opinion the original 
sled or shoe built by Gotcher Manufac- 
turing Company is the most practical. 

As to the rate of application, any user 
should follow the recommendation of the 
company that makes the product. I used 
Lion Herbicidal Oil, at the recommended 
rate of five gallons per acre for each 
application. This I have found to be 
very satisfactory. 

The first post-emergence application 
should be made as soon as the cotton is 
tall enough to keep from spraying the 
oil into the bud. This is most practical 
when cotton is three or four inches high 
and the grass and weeds are barely 
visible. 

The second application of herbicidal 
oil should be applied as needed to handle 
new growth of grass. In no case should 
you use less than five-day intervals. Un- 
der normal conditions, seven-to-10-day 
intervals should be the minimum. 

The third, and in most cases the last, 
application should be spaced at about the 
same interval as the second application. 
Under no circumstances apply the oil 
after the bark on the stalk begins to 
get rough and porous. But it is possible 
that a fourth application can be used to 
good advantage. 

I think it very necessary to follow the 
herbicidal oil with a flame cultivator. 
This treatment can be used as many 
times as needed to control late grass and 
weeds. 


PRGA 
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in per capita cotton consumption as the 
Increases. 

cotton textiles, including 
manufactured articles 
have been the equiva- 
lent of about three-quarters of a million 
bales of raw cotton for several years 
now. Many foreign markets are now 
ing closed to U.S. exporters by artificial 
trade restrictions, but we all hope and 
trust that these trade barriers will be 
temporary. As international competition 
in textiles American mills are 
vetting more and more efficient and 
more and more competitive. Therefore, 
if we can assume some improvement in 
veneral trade conditions, it seems logi- 
that textile exports may be held at 
their present level 
military will continue to use a 
derable amount of cotton. If the 
establishment is maintained at 
present size, an annual cotton 
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Now let us look at 
In the first place, 
important to recognize that the 
United States and Canada, with only 7 
percent of the world’s population con- 
sume more than one-third of the world’s 
textile fibers. In the rest of the world 
per capita consumption is at a much low- 
level and not change for quite 
same rei as in the United States 
and Canada. 
» per eo 1 consumption of all tex- 
ust recovered to the pre- 
world as a whole. Some 
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areas such as Europe, South America 
and parts of Africa show a slight in- 
crease, but the large populous areas of 
Asia and the Far East are still signifi- 
cantly below prewar. Important textile 
countries such as Japan and India are 
consuming only about three-fourths as 
much as prewar. 

Over the years the consumption of 
textile fibers throughout the world has 
been increasing at a rate of about two 
percent per year, most of which is due to 
the growth in population. The rate has 
not been uniform by countries. Neither 
has it been constant. Nevertheless, in 
the long run it is logical to anticipate 
that the consumption of all fibers will 
expand at least as fast as in the past. 

The most important factor in the de- 
mand for textiles unquestionably is in- 
come. World income has been increasing 
at an average rate of about two percent 
per year for several decades. In many 
countries the rate has been much higher. 

There are some indications that in the 
populous undeveloped countries, im- 
provements in the standards of ‘iving in 
the immediate future may be even more 
rapid than in the past. And improve- 
ments in per capita income in low income 
countries would in all probability re- 
flect high proportionate increases in ex- 
penditures for clothing. 

With the application of capital, man- 
agement and labor in efficient produc- 
tion organizations there is no doubt but 
what purchasing power can be increased 
and market sposrtanitieas developed for 
textiles throughout the world. 

Income, is not the only means 
through which the consumption of tex- 
tiles may be increased. In the United 
States it has been demonstrated that re- 
search and promotion may be effectively 
means for increasing the con- 
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sumption of textiles. These techniques 
have certainly proved effective in hold- 
ing and in strengthening cotton’s posi- 
tion among the textile fibers. 

Illustrations of the possibilities of ex- 
panding markets and increasing the con- 
sumption of cotton textiles throughout 
the world are legion. Take the low in- 
come area of Southeast Asia, with a 
population approximately equal to that 
of the United States. The consumption 
of cotton textiles is only about 5 percent 
of what it is in the United States and 
only a third of the world average. It is 
only about 75 percent of prewar on a 
per capita basis. Potential fiber con- 
sumption in this area is tremendous. It 
is an area rich in natural resources 
petroleum, coal, rubber, timber, metallic 
ores, and agriculture. The world needs 
the products of this region. Let’s suppose 
that purchasing power could be raised 
high enough through development of the 
natural resources of this region to allow 
textile consumption to increase up to 
the world average. If this came to pass, 
there would be a market outlet for an 
additional two billion yards of cotton 
goods—more than a third of the total 
volume going into international trade 
today. 

Possibilities of expanding textile con- 
sumption in the Middle East are just 
about as good as in Southeast Asia. 
Here again the population of the region 
is about as great as in the United States, 
and the consumption of textiles, though 
higher than in Southeast Asia, is gener- 
ally below the world average. Consump- 
tion in this area can conceivably be 
doubled—at least it can be increased by 
nearly a billion yards. 

Possibilities of expanding textile con- 
sumption in Europe are even greater. 
Europe has a population nearly twice 
that of the United States and also has 
a tremendous supply of raw materials if 
colonies, territories, and possessions are 
considered. Europe also has about as 
much technical “know-how.” Effective 
organization of these human and physi- 
cal resources would greatly expand mar- 
kets at home, To illustrate the potential 
demand for textiles in Europe, assume 
that Europe as a whole was able to in- 
crease cotton consumption to about half 
of what it is in the United States. This 
would create a market for another 6.5 
billion yards of goods annually. This is 
far more than the total exportation of 
all cotton textiles today. 

Japan is another area where consump- 
tion could be greatly expanded. Con- 
sumption of cotton textiles on a_ per 
capita basis is still below the world aver- 
age and less than half of what it was 
during most of the 1930's. Increased 
purchasing power in Japan permitting 
per capita consumption equal to the 
average level of the 1930’s would create 
a market for an additional billion yards 
of cotton goods annually. This is equal 
to the total exports of cotton textiles 
from Japan today. 
illustrations merely serve to 

magnitude of the opportuni- 
increasing the consumption of 
cotton textiles. Others could be used for 
the rest of the world—even in the prin- 
cipal cotton producing countries of South 
America and Africa. 

It is especially significant to note that 
the world’s textile leadership is now in- 
tensely interested in developing promo- 
tional programs to increase the con- 
sumption of cotton. At the recent Inter- 
national Cotton Textile Conference in 
England, where some 85 percent of the 
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Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 


TAKES age =~ i. weight is 
ROUGH HANDLING guaranteed. 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 


age and during shipment. MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
LOOKS that covered with closely 


GOOD LONGER woven cloth. 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 
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world textile industry was represented, 
a strong aggressive and forward-look- 
Ing program to increase cotton consump- 
tion was adopted along the following 
lines: 

(1) Research, 
motion to create new end use 
for cotton and to strengthen 
position in present markets. 

(2) Economic development and_ in- 
creased purchasing power to be accom- 
plished by employing more capital, by 
achieving greater efficiency and higher 
labor productivity. 

(3) Lower prices for cotton textile 
products through greater efficiency in 
production and distribution (particular- 
ly in the clothing field), specialization, 
and optimum utilization of equipment. 

Many of the leading groups repre- 
sented also proposed the reduction of 
trade barriers that now throttle distri- 
bution and restrict consumption. The 
countries of Western Europe are already 
planning a joint program to advertise 
and promote cotton consumption. They 
are also active in trying to increase 
efficiency. 

If total fiber consumption outside the 
United States continues to increase in 
the future only at the rate it has in the 
past—at some two percent per year—this 
would mean an over-all increase of 20 
percent every 10 years. If cotton holds 
its own in the world fiber market, and if 
the past trend continues, there will be a 
market opportunity for another 4.5 mil- 
lion bales of cotton in say, 10 years from 
now. If programs for economic develop- 
ment in under-developed countries 
materialize, the market opportunity 
might be considerably larger. 

Now as most of you know, we have 
made very careful studies of the possi- 
bilities and prospects of producing cot- 
ton in most all the countries outside the 
United States and we are convinced an 
expansion of anything like four or five 
million bales is most unlikely in the im- 
mediate future. 

Every country growing cotton has 
been making strenuous efforts to expand 
production and the colonial powers in 


and pro- 
markets 
cotton’s 


advertising 


Europe, in their drive to conserve dol- 
lars, have been pushing cotton produc- 
tion at every opportunity. But the crop 
outside the United States is still no 
larger than it was in 1935-39. 

Let’s take a quick survey of the major 
areas. In the temperate zones of the 
northern hemisphere there are two 
groups, the old and the new. India is 
an excellent illustration of the old. With 
practically all of its arable land now in 
use and with population increasing at 
the rate of 7 million people a year, it is 
almost impossible to expect India to be 
able to divert much of her land from 
food to cotton. Increased cotton produc- 
tion here must come largely through im- 
proving yields, which is a slow process. 
The same is naturally true of China and 
Egypt. Some of the new cotton pro- 
ducing countries such as Mexico, Paki- 
stan and the Middle East, where the 
land resources are much greater in pro- 
portion to the population, do have con- 
siderable opportunity for expansion. 
However, in the dry farming areas most 
of the arable land is now under culti- 
vation. The greatest opportunities are in 
the semi-arid regions where it is neces- 
sary to construct new and costly irri- 
gation facilities. Although possibilities 
exist here, the requirements in capital 
and “know-how” are tremendous and 
accomplishments in this field will take 
a long time. 

In the tropical belt there are millions 
of acres which seemingly are suitable 
for growing cotton from the standpoint 
of soil and climate, but there are several 
very serious problems to be overcome: 
the sparse population, heavy insect in- 
festations, and the difficulty of main- 
taining soil fertility. Further medical 
research will be required before the 
tropical diseases can be eradicated and 
these areas made habitable. Further 
agricultural research will be necessary 
to develop practical programs to control 
insects and to improve farming prac- 
tices which will maintain the fertility 
of these soils. 

In the less populous areas of the un- 
der-developed areas in the temperate 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE 


TO ALL 
AMERICA 


D., after day, a constant stream of 
vegetable oils comes from producers 
throughout the South to be processed 
at southern Procter & Gamble plants. 
Tremendous quantities of these oils 
go into the making of Crisco, Primex, 
Sweetex and Flakewhite shortenings, 
and Puritan Oil 


The Processing done at these plants 
benefits countless people throughout 
the South. The users of our products 
made from south-produced oils...the 
many southern firms that supply P&G 
with services and materials... the 
P&G workers themselves. In addition, 
the money P&G spends on payrolls 
and taxes benefits every community 
where its plants are located. 


So, out of the South—to all America 

go Procter & Gamble products which 
are helping to build a better, more 
prosperous future for all. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCERS, REFINERS AND USERS OF COTTONSEED OIL 
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zones of South America and South Af- 
rica, the problems are just as_ insur- 
mountable as those being faced in the 
tropical regions or the heavily populated 
areas of the world. Scarcity of farm 
workers as well as the scarcity of farm 
capital is aggravated by the movement 
on the part of individual governments 
to push ahead with industrial programs 
in an effort to achieve greater self-suf- 
ficiency. Then too, physical factors con- 
tribute to serious production problems. 

With dim prospects for obtaining a 
sizeable expansion of cotton production 
in foreign countries in the near future, 
there is every likelihood the demand for 
U.S. cotton will continue fairly strong 
for some years to come. An annual de- 
mand for four to five million bales is not 
an unreasonable expectation. As_ the 
other cotton producing countries use 
more of their crop and export less, the 
demand for U.S. cotton might conceiv- 
ably be greater if financing is available. 

The ability of foreign customers to 
finance purchases of U.S. cotton is a vi- 
tal consideration, the importance of 
which cannot be over-emphasized. Their 
purchasing power has two very signifi- 
cant aspects. In the first place, the avail- 
ability of foreign exchange, particularly 
dollar exchange, is directly related to 
competition from synthetics. There is no 
question but what the shortage of dollar 
exchange and the inconvertibility of 
currency has greatly influenced the 
growth of synthetic fibers in the rest 
of the world as a self-sufficiency mea- 
sure. The materials for producing syn- 
thetics are generally available in the 
respective countries or in non-dollar cur- 
rencies. If other cottons are not avail- 
able and they do not have dollars to buy 
U.S. cotton, they will be forced to ex- 
pand the use of synthetics in the future. 

Thus it is clear that if our prospective 
customers do not have dollars, they 
simply cannot buy our cotton. The level 
of foreign purchasing power will defi- 
nitely determine the size of our cotton 
exports, 

Of course, we all recognize that the 
rest of the world must get on a pay-as- 
you-go basis as soon as possible. The 
U.S. aid program has been greatly re- 
duced. We are now financing only about 
eight percent of all U.S. exports with di- 
rect grants, whereas, only a few years 
ago it was nearer a third. We financed 
only about 15 percent of our cotton ex- 
ports with grants last year against 
about two-thirds a few years ago, 

In the main, purchasing power of 
foreign countries will depend on their 
own economic development. The level of 
production has risen at an unprecedent- 
ed rate in Europe and Japan. But much 
of this production is inefficient and re- 
sults in prices that will not permit these 
goods to move in international competi- 
tion. The level of efficiency must be 
raised in order to increase wages and 
improve purchasing power. Raising pur- 
chasing power will require the employ- 
ment of more capital, better manage- 
ment and the achievement of greater 
labor productivity. The spirit of com- 
petition should encourage efficiency. A 
better understanding of capital and its 
use, plus a recognition of the necessity 
of permitting capital development, is 
necessary. Security is also requisite, but 
in many cases, especially in Europe and 
Asia, security itself may depend on the 
level of production attained. 

We have had a rash of new trade bar- 
riers in the past nine months in practi- 
cally every country of the world. If these 
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barriers continue to develop at this rate, 
the whole world will soon be reduced to a 
barter basis. Private trade as we have 
known it will die. The volume of trade 
will shrink to a fraction of its former 
size, and the standard of living of the 
world will be inescapably reduced. 

We could cite 50 examples of how this 
affects cotton. The most glaring are the 
exorbitant duties or quotas being raised 
to keep cotton textiles out of countries 
trying to make their own cloth, as a re- 
sult of their nationalistic fervor and 
their desire to become self-sufficient. 
The increase in textile prices resulting 
from trade restrictions tends to reduce 
the consumption of cotton textiles. Un- 
mistakably, the misguided efforts in in- 
dustrialization in many of these coun- 
tries are tremendously expensive and at 
the present time are benefiting no one. 

Another glaring example affecting 
cotton is the barter agreement. This ar- 
rangement is used to move products 
which are priced too high to move nor- 
mally. The high prices are usually the 
result of inefficient production. In the 
end it is the consumers who suffer. 

As far as we in the United States are 
concerned these are primarily foreign 
policy problems, but they inescapably 
involve business because the policies re- 
late to production which is naturally a 
function of business. 

They also involve domestic activity on 
a wide front. Regardless of how efficient 
our customers become or how much they 
produce, we in the United States must 
buy some of their goods and services or 
they will not have the means to buy our 
products in return. 

U.S. purchases have been going up 
rapidly. Money value of our purchases 
is four times higher than before the war. 
By volume purchases are more than dou- 
ble. Some of these may be considered 
temporary, like the strategic materials 
for the mobilization program and the 
stockpile, but most are of a more normal 
and enduring character resulting from 
our higher rate of economic activity and 
reduced trade barriers. 

Tariff duties imposed by the United 
States have been cut in half; and when 
the advance in price in considered, they 
are 75 percent below what they were in 
the high tariff period of the early thir- 
ties. Over half of our imports are on the 
free list. On another quarter they are 
nominal. Only a fourth is subject to sub- 
stantial duties. In total, duties amount to 
the equivalent of about five percent of 
the value of our imports. 

Protective tariffs still represent a 
problem but not nearly the problem they 
were a few years ago. However, if the 
United States extends its protection and 
goes further in the direction of isolation- 
ism, finding dollars to finance cotton ex- 
ports will be extremely difficult. 

Aside from the question of protection 
in the field of manufactured products, 
the tariff question is important in the 
field of natural resources. There are in- 
dications that the United States has 
gone a long way in mining itself out of 
many of its basic minerals. If the United 
States maintains a policy of no restric- 
tions on the importation of strategic and 
vital minerals to conserve our last re- 
maining supplies, this may result in an 
expansion of our total imports and in- 
crease the dollar earnings of the rest of 
the world. 

We have pointed out that the market 
opportunities for the future are allur- 
ing. The extent to which we realize these 
markets will depend very greatly on 
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how effectively we meet our price and 
quality competition. We have pointed 
out the efforts to meet quality com- 
petition and how they have in some in- 
stances even been successful in over- 
coming a price disadvantage, but we 
know that price competition will be an 
enduring aspect that cannot be ignored. 

In cotton as in all aspects of agricul- 
ture, competition for labor is becoming 
keener by the day. Whether minimum 
wages are extended to agriculture by 
law, the influence of industrial wages 
will certainly be felt. No one knows that 
better than you in California. 

We all know that cotton farmers sim- 
ply cannot pay industrial wages and still 
produce cotton at a price competitive 
with the other fibers unless the produc- 
tivity of labor is increased. That is why 
we look to mechanization with such great 
hope. 

So, while we feel cotton’s market op- 
portunities for the future are very 
bright, we know the extent to which 
these opportunities can be realized de- 
pends greatly on the advancement in 
mechanization. 


Foreign Markets and Progress 
in Mechanization 


The U.S. cotton industry cannot ig- 
nore the importance of foreign cotton 
outlets. Foreign markets for raw cotton 
play a major role in the achievement of 
efficiency in the production and distri- 
bution of cotton in the United States. 
The exportation of two out of every five 
bales of U.S. cotton makes it possible 
for the domestic cotton industry to pro- 
duce at full capacity and thus to 
achieve a balance in both the internal 
and external economies concomitant with 
the optimum scale of operations in a 
competitive economic system. 

If U.S. cotton production were limited 
to the domestic market, annual produc- 
tion over a period of years through ne- 
cessity would have to be curtailed to do- 
mestic consumption a reduction of 
from 30 to 40 percent from prevailing 
levels. The stakes are too high to con- 
sider drastic curtailment of such magni- 
tude. This would most probably result 
in the imposition of acreage allocations 
and marketing quotas on a per farm 
basis. Under such conditions many cot- 
ton farmers could not employ efficiently 
or economically modern machinery com- 
plements tractors and multiple-row 
middle busters, planters, cultivators, 
flame cultivators, eight-row dusters and 
sprayers, mechanical cotton pickers and 
the like. The initial cost of mechanizing 
cotton production is great. Unless the 
cotton enterprise on individual farms is 
large enough to permit full and efficient 
use of modern machinery complements 
representing these large capital outlays, 
the economic advantaye of mechaniza- 
tion will be seriously impaired. 

Excessive overhead costs resulting 
from failure to obtain full and efficient 
use of high-cost specialized machinery 
could very well eat up the anticipated 
profits of many producers and impair 
the competitive position of U.S. cotton. 
These costs must be spread over more 
bales. Foreign markets provide the op- 
portunity for achieving the volume that 
will enable production to be spread over 
more bales. They also provide the oppor- 
tunity of achieving the volume that will 
avoid the accumulation of burdensome 
surpluses which will bring on the con- 
trols and restrictions everyone would 
like to escape. 
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1951 Farm Real Estate 


Tax Levies Increase 


Taxes levied on farm real estate by 
state and local governments increased 
again in 1951, most of them payable in 
1952. This is the seventh increase since 
the end of World War II, and brought 
farm real estate taxes to a record peak 
In 1951 levies totaled about $775,000- 
000 compared with $735,000,000 in 1950 
and $699,000,000 in 1949. Prior to that 
time they fluctuated around $400,000,- 
000. 








THE FINEST 
MONEY CAN BUY 


High yield of 15/16 to 1-inch 
staple, high acre-yield, high 
gin-turnout—three of many 
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seed in the Southwest. State- 
registered and Ceresan-treat- 
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WATSON COTTON 
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STACY COTTON CLEANER AND DRIER 


A careful study of the open view cut at 
the left will convince any ginner of the 
effectiveness of the Stacy Cotton Cleaning 
System and Drier. Note the hot air is 
blown through the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air blast nozzles on 
a gin stand), forcing the dirt, leaf trash, 
and stems through the screen. The moist 
air does not follow the cotton. 

The cleaner is used every day you gin 
comes in—turn on the 
investment. We 
butane 


When a wet bale 
no dead 
for natural gas, 


heat. There is 
furnish Heaters 
and propane 


jo 


Open view of our 
twelve cylinder clean- 
er and drier. Also 
in six, eight and six- 
teen cylinders. The 
gas furnace and hot 
air fan can be placed 
anywhere in the gin. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 









Closed view of our 
2704 Taylor Street Dallas 1, Texas eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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E. P. KIDD, Birmingham, Ala., is a na- 
tive of Alabama, having been born in 
1882 in Shelby County where he was 
educated in private and public schools. 
His early employment was with the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railway Co. and 
Southern Railway, but after taking a 
course in business administration, he en- 
tered the cotton oil industry in 1905 as 
bookkeeper-auditor for the Birmingham 
Oil Co. 

He has remained continuously in the 
industry since then, having served as 
manager, Ozark Oil Co., Ozark, Ala., 
manager and part owner, Enterprise 
Cotton Oil Co., Enterprise, and = man- 
ager, The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Birm- 
ingham. Since 1917, he has been with the 
Farmers and Ginners Cotton Oil Co., 
Birmingham, of which he is a director 
and vice-president. 

Kidd is a deacon in the Southside Bap- 
tist Church, director and past president, 
Birmingham Lions Club, director, Boys 
Club, director, Five Points YMCA, chair- 
man, cottonseed and products committee, 
Southeast Shippers Advisory Board, and 
member of the executive committee and 
past president, Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association. 

He married Mildred Elizabeth Darby 
in 1924. They have no children. Fishing 
and football are his favorite sports. 


Gonzales County First in 
Texas Feed Purchases 


Gonzales County led all other Texas 
counties in value of feeds purchased, ac- 
cording to preliminary 1950 figures of 
the U.S. Census Bureau. Gonzales also 
was the state’s leading broiler producing 
county, and the county Census figures 
reflect the importance of the poultry in- 
dustry as a feed market through the 
close relationship between the rank of 
counties in poultry production and feed 
purchases. 

Feed purchases reported for Gonzales 
totaled $6,220,514. Other leading Texas 
counties and values of feed purchased 
included Harris, $4,841,057; Tarrant, $3,- 
481,665; Bexar, $3,223,504; and McLen- 
nan, $2,446,003. 
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A large percentage of today's cotton crop 
is handled from the plant to the cotton gin and 
thence to the finished bale without ever having been 


touched by human hands. 


This requires the present-day cotton ginner to 
stay abreast of the times with new gin machinery, 
cleaning and drying equipment, more power, and 
all the other necessary auxiliary equipment. 

The cotton ginning and oil milling industries 


represent an invested capital of $750,000,000... 
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approximately ten percent of which is spent each 


year for new equipment, replacements, and repairs. 


Here is a field that offers you a wonderful mar- 
ket for industrial machinery, power units, processing 
equipment, transmission machinery, insecticides, 
bags and bagging, and countless other products 


and services. 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press serves this 
market from California to the Carolinas, and is the 
official publication for the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association (oil mills), the National Cotton Gin- 
ners Association, and every state ginners association. 
THIS YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


IS OUR 53RD 
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TRY IT—FREE 
by installing The New 
PILLOW BLOCKS 
HANGER BOXES 
COUNTERSHAFT BOXES 


Arizona Mechanization Costs 





1 h.p. 2-Speed 


(Continued from Page 67) 


Cotton growers in Arizona are defin- 
itely water-conscious, and will become 
increasingly so. The matter of water 
conservation is being practiced on many 
of our irrigated farms. This is being 
done by installing underground concrete 
pipelines, cement lining of ditches, the 


ACE GIN BLOWER building of collecting pumps with tail- 


. ACR (i a water pumps to return waste water for 
To prove that the ACE Gin Blower re-use. Again, I stress that these items 


represent more investment, which means 





se ee eee _— depreciation expense, and any proper 
Pr aah a eati S method of accounting must record them 
revents overneating in compiling the cost factors of growing 
Saves time and labor ‘ 
cotton, 
We will send one for FREE TRIAL. Planning for Mechanical Cotton 


Production 


Write for details. No obligation. Cotton farmers in Arizona, as in 


other parts of the irrigated West, have 
The Ace Co found that planning for mechanical cot- 
FAF ie | 7 od ton production starts even before the 


AOST COMPLETE ’ , . _ SE are Re tek rae ér ’ : 
NE IN chefs BALL BEARINGS 114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. pre-irrigation takes place. I will name 


some of the more important operations 
HOT AIR 
INLET _ 
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as they occur. 
Gin ei vo 4008 Commerce 























HOT AIR CHAMBERS veloping an even growth of plant to have 
the land levelled to a uniform slope. 
Assuming a fairly uniform soil type, 
evenness of slope develops evenness of 
growth. This is a great advantage at 
harvest time when picking mechanically. 

2. When furrowing out for pre-irri- 
gation, the land is bedded up in 38-inch 
rows, pre-irrigated with about 1% acre 
feet of water per acre, then scratched 
or lightly knifed to kill small weeds, and 
at the same time the seed is prepared for 
72-C Hinckley sonncrs planting on the ridge. 
Drier-Cleaner aid 3. The land is then planted with a type 
of cotton suitable for machine harvest- 
HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY ing. This should be a cotton that stands 

up well, is not too leafy, and cotton that 
4008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas comes out of the lock fairly easy. 

4. Planting can be done with a pre- 
cision planter and left unthinned, or 
cotton can be planted thicker and thin- 
ned with a mechanical chopper. Close 


Q spacing is desirable in that it appears 
ae to increase the height of the bottom 
bolls from the ground, thereby providing 
greater recovery when harvesting me- 
chanically. 

5. Continuous cultivation is practiced, 
plus some hand-hoeing to control weed 
growth until height of cotton prohibits 
further operation. Weed-control, after 

(~] cultivation stops, must be done by hand. 


When anticipating a mechanical _ har- 
vesting operation, it is essential that 


with the needs of the modern Cot- weeds be at a minimum. ss andie ma- 


6. Cleaning facilities 1 
. ‘ ; } rey chine-picked cotton are rapidly being in- 
ton Gin and Oil Mill. Whatever stalled by the ginning industry in Ari- 
° xy . ‘ ; zona. Additional gins are aiso being 
you may need for your plant, just built to handle the faster rate of pick- 
ing brought about by the increased use 


write, wire, or phone us and your Seakeeias eeken, 





1. First of all, it is a great help in de- 
, Texas 


REPEAT ORDERS form a large percent of 
our business. Users KNOW what a won- 
derful machine the Hinckley Fan Drum 
Drier Cleaner is. 





















. Wi . ; , *j In addition to planting the cultural 
Hydraulic Cotton Press order will receive prompt, fi iendly aspects of a mecnanized cotton opera- 
Pumps — Spiral Conveyor ° tion, financial planning has become ex- 
and Fittings—SKF Bear- attention. ceedingly important. Especially is this 


ings , true in the West, where the yields are 
Sn ONE, TP one WELL MACHIN aad high but production costs and investment 
tors, Leather, Rubber and in machinery are unprecedented. To ob- 
V-Belts, Packing and tain these high yields, the irrigated cot- 
Crimps—Waste and Wip- & su PPLY CO. Inc. ton farmer needs to borrow a lot of pro- 
ing Rags. duction money. I say borrow, because I 


1629 MAIN ST. FORT WORTH have yet to meet a cotton farmer who did 
not have to borrow money. All of our 
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Western soils are deficient in nitrogen 
and some need phosphate and potash 
and annually require liberal amounts, 
particularly of nitrogen. Properly timed 
insect contro] is essential. Our land is 
in a semi-arid terrain. It is hot all sum- 
mer and dry the year around, except for 
a few summer thundershowers that only 
promote weed growth and create a hail 
hazard. Our soils are on the alkaline 
side. Our winter temperatures are not 
sufficiently low to cause cracking and 
aeration of the soil. Deep plowing each 
year, therefore, is essential. This means 
use of big crawler-type tractors and 
heavy tillage tools, all expensive equip- 
ment, This adds to our cost and greatly 
increases our investment requirements. 
Because of the need for these large sums 
of money, a real opportunity and de- 
mand for farm financing has and does 
exist in Arizona. I can wholeheartedly 








say that this demand has been admirably 
met by the cotton companies and the 
banks of both Arizona and California. 
Our high costs may result in a diminish- 
ing rate of return per unit, but my fig- 
ures show a greater return per dollar 
of investment by continually striving for 
the high yield, with costs, whatever they 
are, being at the moment of secondary 
importance. This is a daring type of 
operation in which the requirements for 
cash are alarmingly great. In the event 
of price recession, a farmer out here 
"an run out of cash in a hurry. He can 
go broke in a hurry unless sound, quick 
decisions are made. Being aware of these 
things is the best assurance that we 
Westerners will be in the cotton business 
for a long time to come. 


Cost Factors at the Continental Farm 


Some time last July, after I had been 


Continental Ranch Costs 
1950 and 1951 Seasons 
3,162 Acres—6,961 Bales—2.2 Bales Per Acre 




















(Short staple basis, Pima yield converted to short staple by 
multiplying Pima by 2!y) 
GROWING COSTS Cost Cost Cost 
Direct Charges per per per 
Labor Acre Bale Lb 
Preparation 4.60 2.10 0042 
Irrigation 17.33 7.87 0160 
Cultivation 1.95 xg .0010 
Chopping and Weeding 17.46 7.91 .0163 
Fertilizer Application 61 28 0006 
Pest Control 28 13 .0003 
Total Direct Labor 42.23 19.18 0384 
Expense (Material and Supplies Used) 
Power— Irrigation 20.51 9.31 O186 
Fertilizer 18.35 8.34 0167 
Supplies and Seed 1.42 65 0012 
Insurance— Hail 3 46 1.56 0033 
Pest Control—Material and application 6.33 0126 
Total Direct Expense 26.19 0524 
Indirect Charges 
Ranch Overhead Labor 
Supervision ; tool and equipment, mechanics and blacksmiths ; tractor 
and truck servicing; weeding ditches; building repair; irrigation 
system upkeep and repair; miscellaneous labor; employees’ bonuses, 
exclusive of supervision 8.48 3.85 0080 
Ranch Overhead Expense 
Domestic utilities; pump plant upkeep; irrigation supplies, hoes 
tarps, boots, lanterns; material used for weeding ditches; tool and 
equipment upkeep, parts; truck and tractor operation and repair 
parts; material for building repairs; real estate taxes; insurance 
miscellaneous supplies and expenses 23.59 10.72 0212 
General Administrative Overhead 
Manager's salary (exclusive of bonuses); office and clerical salaries ; 
office supplies; phone, rent and utilities; travel expenses ; insurance ; 
interest on borrowed operating capital; legal and auditing ; deprecia- 
tion on office equipment and other overhead equipment used; 
miscellaneous operating overhead 6.60 3.00 0060 
38.67 17.57 0352 
Total Cash Growing Costs 138.55 62.94 1260 
Depreciation on buildings, tool and equipment, truck tractor, pipelines, 
wells 30.65 13.92 0277 
Interest on Investment at 6% 4.52 2.05 0041 
TOTAL GROWING COSTS 173.72 78.91 1578 
Breakdown of Hand and Machine Picking Costs 
Machine Picked: 2,620 Bales-— 37.6% (1,190 acres) 
Labor—Operation and Maintenance 10.61 4.82 0096 
General Labor (hauling trailers) 1.51 68 0014 
Picker Operation and Repair 14.94 6.78 0136 
Defoliant 2.82 1.75 0035 
Tool and Equipment (trailers) 1.24 56 0011 
Miscellaneous 12 05 0001 
Total Direct Costs 32.24 14.64 0293 
Overhead, Depreciation 8.03 4.06 0081 
Total Cost Machine Picked Cotton 41.17 18.70 0374 
Hand Picked: 4,341 Bales 62.4% (1,$ 
Labor 102.95 16.78 0935 
General Labor (hauling trailers) 1.51 69 0015 
Supplies (sacks, scales, etc.) x8 9 0008 
Tool and Equipment (trailers) 1.24 56 0010 
Miscellaneous 13 05 0001 
Total Direct Cost 106.71 48.47 .0969 
Overhead (contract labor, insurance, etc.) 8.94 4.08 0082 
Total Cost Hand Picked Cotton 115.65 52.55 1051 
Total Average Harvest Cost on all Cotton 39.80 0796 
Summary 


Growing and Harvesting Costs 
Machine Picked Cotton 
Hand Picked Cotton 


Average of all Cotton Produced 
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asked to make a talk at this Conference, 
I had a letter from Harold Young outlin- 
ing the nature of my assignment.. I am 
afraid I have wandered far astray from 
what he had in mind, though I told him 
in a later letter in a general way what 
I intended to say here today. One thing 
Harold said was that he hoped I would 
let my hair down about our own opera- 
tion with respect to costs. 

Early in my talk today, I stressed 
what I think has been a great shortcom- 
ing on the part of American agriculture 
as a whole—the importance of telling 
the story of increasing costs of produc- 
tion on the farm. I have tried to let this 
train of thought run through the entire 
body of what I have had to say here to- 
day. With the housewife talking about 
the high cost of food and clothing, people 
are all too inclined to think the farmer 
is too prosperous, and we have let them 
get away with it—and why is this? Per- 
sonally, I am inclined to guess that all 
too many farmers don’t know their costs. 
The postponable items such as deprecia- 
tion, maintenance of tools and equip- 
ment, building repair, insurance prem- 
iums, even interest on borrowed money, 
all too often don’t get into the budget. 
In the operation of Farmers Investment 
Co., these items are all accounted for, 


and we know where we stand at all 
times. Our costs are high, but I must 
bring out, though I do it with utmost 


humility, that our yields have also been 
substantially above the average of those 
in Arizona. In any event, here are the 
figures for the Continental farm, based 
on an average of the two crop years, 
1950 and 1951. (See table at left.) 


Conclusion 


I think I have now completed my as- 
signment, “Operational Costs of Me- 
chanical Cotton Production in Arizona.” 
I have given you the details of what it 
costs to grow cotton on at least one fair- 
ly large Arizona cotton farm. 

In conclusion I would like to re-em- 
phasize to you cotton growers here today 
the points which mean so much to the 
future of our business, and, I think, the 
future of America. 

Let’s not boast how profitable the cot- 
ton business is, without first being sure 
to include all the costs to do the job. We, 
as farmers, have a real responsibility to 
the future. Let’s stop mining the land. 
Let’s follow sound practices in order 
to maintain the agricultural plant. Let’s 
follow a well-planned rotation program, 
and, here in the West, a water conserva- 
tion program. Having done these things 
we can, with a clear conscience, tell the 
people who consume farm products—and 
that’s everybody—about the problems on 
the farm. Let’s tell them the real story 
about farm costs; and then perhaps we 
will hear more people say, as one of my 
metropolitan friends said to me, “Isn't 
the American Farmer doing a wonderful 


job?” 


Sea Island Egyptian Cross 


7 + . 

Shows Promise in Georgia 

Crosses of Egyptian and Sea Island 
cotton show promise in research at the 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Sta- 
tion, Tifton, according to the 1951 an- 
nual report of the University of Georgia 
Experiment Stations. A small planting 
to increase the seed of better lines is 
being maintained at Tifton and seed 
from this planting is being increased in 
Cook County under isolated conditions. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


e Dec. 4-5—Second Annual Weed Con- 
trol Conference. Claridge Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Attendance limited to repre- 
sentatives of public and private agencies 
in weed control work. For information 
write: National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis. 


e December 10-11—Sixth Annual Cotton 
Insect Control Conference. Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn. For information 
write: National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis. 
1953 

e Jan. 15-16—1953 Beltwide Defoliation 
Conference. Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. For information write: National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis. 


e Jan. 26-27-28—National Coiton Coun- 
cil of America, fifteenth annual meeting. 
Dallas, Texas. Wm. Rhea Blake, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., executive 
vice-president-secretary. 


e March 3-4—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Skirvin 
lower Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., secretary. 


e March 23-24-25 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Midsouth Fairgrounds, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., 
executive vice-president. To be held con- 
currently with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 

e@ March 23-24-25—Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
=. Tenn. For information, write W. 
‘emper Bruton, executive vice-president, 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Association, 
Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas-Missouri and 
Tennessee ginners’ associations will hold 
annual conventions in connection with 
the Exhibit. 


e March 23 - 24 - 25 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Midsouth Fairgrounds, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. To be held concur- 
rently with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e April 6-7-8 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, 
109 N. Second Ave., Dallas, Texas, ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


e@ April 13-14—Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association annual convention. Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
secretary. 





CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 

YOU 





WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 


Memphis. Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Blytheville, Ark. 
Cairo, Ill. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Chicago, III. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
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LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 TEXAS ST. 
IS PLAINS HEADQUARTERS 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


FOR 


e April 20-25 — 1953 Gin Operators 
Schools for Arkansas and Missouri gin- 
ners. Memphis, Tenn. April 20-21, Conti- 
nental School. April 22-23, Murray School. 
April 24-25, Lummus School. April 27- 
28, Hardwicke-Etter School. Additional 
dates to be announced later. For infor- 
mation write: W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice - president, Arkansas - Missouri 
Cotton Ginners’ Assn., Blytheville, Ark. 


e May 8-12—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, fifty -seventh annual 
convention. Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. S. M. Harmon, 731 Sterick 
Bldg., Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 4-16 — Texas Gin Operators 
Schools, Dallas. For additional informa- 
tion, write Ed Bush, Extension Cotton 
Ginning Specialist, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station. 


e May 18-19 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., secretary. 


e June 1-2—Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association-Georgia Cottonseed 
Crushers Association joint annual con- 
vention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., secretary, 
Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 322 Pro- 
fessional Center Bldg., Montgomery, Ala., 
executive secretary, Alabama-Florida as- 
sociation. 


e June 3-4-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association, twenty - eighth 
annual convention. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. L. E. Roberts, DeSoto Oil 
Company, Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-9—Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association fifty - ninth annual conven- 
tion. Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dal- 
las 1, Texas, secretary. 


e June 8-9—North Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association - South Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. The Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
B'dg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


e June 10-11-12—Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers Association forty-fourth annual 
convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. J. A. Rogers, P. O. 
Box 3581, West Jackson Station, Jackson 
7, Miss., secretary. 


DAYTON'S NEW LINT CLEANER. 
V-BELT DRIVE CHANGE-OVER 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


WINDING 
MOTOR PAIRING 
BUILDING 
Spare motors for gins and oil mills. New 
and used motors. 


DIAL 5-6898—(NIGHT) 5-6759 


Ground Peanut Hulls and 


° 
Prairie Hay Compared 

Fattening steers fed on finely ground 
peanut hulls were lower in carcass grades 
and had a lower dressing percentage 
than steers fed prairie hay in two tests 
at Texas Experiment Substation No. 18, 
Prairie View. Market weights, however, 
were higher for the lots fed the peanut 
hulls. 

On the basis of the test in 1950-51, 
and comparative weights and dressed 
yield, with peanut hulls selling at $15 a 
ton, prairie hay would have to sell at $30 
per ton for the two roughages to be 
evenly priced, the Station reported. De- 
tails of the experiment are contained in 
Progress Report 1483, available from 
Texas Experiment Station, College Sta- 
tion. 
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Presenting 


Walter Craft 
——— Carlsbad, N. M: ——— 








2 National Favorites! 


Snowadrift 


Pure vegetable shortening ... 
Emulsorized for quick-method 
cakes . . . makes digestible, 
good-tasting fried foods. 

















Preferred for America’s Salads. 
. . . More popular every day 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and 
biscuits! 










WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 











born on a farm near Lowell, Ind., Aug 5, 
1885. After studying accounting in Chi- LE — ae ———— 
cago, he moved to Carlsbad in 1908 and 
purchased a farm. He was manager of 
a mercantile establishment for a number 


of years, and in 1920 became manager | 
of The Otis Gin and Warehouse Co. which | 
then operated two gins in the area. He | 
has been in the gin business continuously | 


since that time, and now operates three 
gins, the Gilbert Gin Co. and Otis Farm- 
ers Gin Co. at Carlsbad and Black River 
Gin Co. at Malaga, N. M. In 1922 he or- 
ganized and helped build a Otis Gin Cc Y Cc L ir N E D U be T Cc oO L L E Cc T 1) R § 
and Wholesale Co. oil mill at Loving, } 
which now is the Pecos Valley Cotton | A N D ST y E L s U Pp P oO at T ) 
Oil Co. 
He has served on the Carlsbad Board |} of any size 
of Education for over 30 years and for 
about 18 years on the County Board of | 
Education, having been president of both 
boards most of the time. A 21 - room 
school in Carlsbad has been named for 
him, as has a street. Craft is a veteran 
of World War I, an Elk and a member 
of the chamber of commerce; and has 


served as second vice-president of the e e i 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association and N t | Bl p & Mi ( ltd } | 
an advisory director of the Texas Cotton a ona ow ipe g. 0., e | 
Ginners’ Association. He has one son and ' 
one daughter. 50 Years in New Orleans, La. 


























































Blow-Piping of All Kinds 
shipped promptly 
































Thick Spacing of Plants 
Is Best for Strippers 


Cotton stripper efficiency was higher 
when plants were spaced closely in ex- ‘ 
periments done for a master’s thesis at © oO bi ¥ Fe Nw T 7-\ G & 
Texas Technological College by Levon L. g 4 
Ray, et ie the Lub- Bsa Aas ~ You Cannof Beat and We Don’t Believe You Can Match 
0CK Bxpermme . Station, 

“We found losses in harvesting are WOLFE CITY SERVICE OR QUALITY! 
less when cotton stalks are three inches 


apart than when they are 15 inches O Tag used by every independent and co-operative gin in the United States 


apart,” he said. “In the lower cotton 
stalk ‘population the losses are 76. per- WE MANUFACTURE THE FAMOUS DENMAN METAL TAG 


cent higher and 83 percent more stems 3 ; 
are found in the harvested cotton.” ALL COLORS The Oldest Name In The Metal Tag Business! 


tay says the heavier planting rates, Texas. Tag & Specialty Company 


one bushel or more per acre, should be 


used where harvesting is to be done with F WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 


the mechanical stripper. 





This old reliable house’ has the capacity to manufacture every Paper and Metal 
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e Corn Cobs Become More 
Useful to Industry 


CORN COBS are increasing in commer- 
cial demand and value as a result of 
USDA research. The research is sum- 
marized in a bulletin, AIC 336, which 
may be obtained from the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Peoria, Il. 


tit N YL( ) N p R E SS C | OT H S New methods and new markets devel- 
ay +*' oped for ground corn cobs have resulted 


a 






mA in the expansion of the cob processing 
che LOW MOISTURE ABSORPTION industry from one plant in 1939 to more 


= than two dozen plants today, says Dr. 


| Saaattees DIMENSIONAL STABILITY G. E. Hilbert, chief, USDA Bureau of 


Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. 


eee tcp Boe ower pat 
Seeteeee” = STRONG — LIGHTWEIGHT onnage of cobs processed is expected 


co reach 600,000 tons this year, compared 


» 
»4 wera EASY HANDLING with 5,000 tons in 1939. 
The largest industrial use for corn cobs 











‘ 
‘ ‘ 
b + ‘ is in making furfural. Two-thirds of the 
ee te a cobs used in 1952 will be consumed it 
P ro 43 UMNE OM PANY the preparation of this oily, straw-colored 
ehh ; liquid, valuable in defense and other in- 
bh’ = dustries for the refining of vegetable 
; J > ' and petroleum oils, and the production 
a Ah MILL AND OFFICES — COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA we Re pce gel re nylon, synthetic 
; Vl Call our nearest representative — Processing of corn cobs was stimulated 
A »& Robt. Burgher, Dallas, Tex Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. during World War II by the demand for 
i" ah ‘ Central Bag Co., Macon, Ga furfural for synthetic rubber, the de- 
*4.8 Foreign Agent’ M. Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. mand for materials to burnish and polish 


cartridge cases, and the need for soft 
grits for cleaning airplane engines. Forty 
to fifty operators in Indiana and Illinois 
Pe ee were collecting and shipping cobs to fur- 
fural plants. 
The metal stamping and electroplating 
141. and 176-Saw industries are the next largest consumers 
1 of cob products, which many find — 
rior to the hardwood sawdust previously 
Change-Over Equipment used in those fields. Ground cobs are 
| being used satisfactorily to remove rough 
} spots and dirt and to polish metal stamp- 
| BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER ings, and to absorb residual plating solu- 
| tions from electroplated parts and to 


| SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS polish them. 








Soft grits from corncobs used in an 
air blast method have proved the most 


| Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw inexpensive, efficient, and safest mate- 
| rial for cleaning airplane and automobile 
| LINTER SAWS ... DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS... py pte = sr age obits scan 
¥ , r and large e1ectric otors and generators, 

STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS .. . BALL according to laboratory scientists. Cob 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS grits are also used in removing “flash” 


| (rough edge left after molding) from 
| molded plastics, metal die castings, and 
PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS similar items. 

After continued intensive research by 
| the Peoria laboratory, there is today in- 


creasing public interest in the corn cob 

B T TT f R S HH f] fl Y } fl ( T iy R [ fl (6 ( () and its applications. Civilian uses in 

e both industry and agriculture have con- 

ATLANTA, GA. tinued to expand. In addition to that 

used by manufacturing industries, more 

than 100,000 tons are being used each 

ceca ne <eoceermcrrees _ : year as livestock bedding and poultry 
litter. 

Gardeners and nurserymen have found 
ground cobs satisfactory as a mulch for 
roses, carnations, strawberries, cucum- 
bers, trees, and shrubs. The use of cobs 
combined with blackstrap molasses and 
other nutrients as an economical feed 
for beef cattle is expanding rapidly. Cob 
meal is rapidly replacing corn meal as 
a mild abrasive in hand soaps, and fine 
cob flour is being used in the production 
of insecticides, 


























@ Georgia leads the nation in 
Manufactured by naval stores (turpentine and resin) pro- 
MISSION duction, says Georgia Extension Service, 

HAYES SAMMONS CHEMICA! C0 : nied Since 1940 Georgia has produced more 
= t e TEXAS than 60 percent of the nation’s total sup- 


* . ply and almost half the world supply. 
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JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Fine Machinery for more than 45 Years 
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HARDUWICKE-ETTER 
CLEANING AND EXTRACTING SYSTEMS 


EFFICIENT and DEPENDABLE 








Built in Various Sizes 
to Fit your Requirements 











Illustration: Double Type | 
For Large Outfits 


Proven by successful users for over 25 years 


VARDWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 














These amazing NEW 90-SAW GINS have been 
designed throughout with a view of affording oper- 
ating personnel the greatest possible safety protec- 
tion. The entire front assembly is hinged at the 
bottom, so that the top swings forward and away 
from Saw Cylinder. Sprocket and Chain Drives and 
Ends of Saw Cylinder are fully enclosed with Safety 
Shields. Actua, field tests in various locations have 

. shown a positive increase in capacity ranging from 

a " We 12', to 25 percent. It is a completely new Gin, of 

rhe one Gin HAVING ALL features much heavier design, produced by precision methods, 
wanted by owners and operators and requiring a minimum of adjustments. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY oF TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ATLANTA * MEMPHIS * FRESNO 


























